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R. ELIOT'S Louisiana bill was promptly 


i¥E passed by the House; nor was it surpris- 
ing. for the report of the New Orleans Commit- 
tee reveals the appalling situation resulting from 
the attempt to reorganize civil government by 
the late rebels. ‘The thing most hated in the 
city of New Orleans is evidently steady fidelity 
to the Union. ‘That the hatred is honest only 
makes it more deadly. The massacre of loyal 
men was deliberately planned and terribly exe- 
cuted. Nor can any one doubt that one of the 
conspirators, if not by position the ringleader, 
was Mayor Mowror, a fierce and notorious 
rebel whom the President pardoned into office. 

Of the President's part in the tragedy it is 
most painful to speak. Of the slightest sym- 
pathy with loyal men or of the least wish to in- 
form himself of the facts, there is not a trace. 
Trampling npon his own theories, in defense of 
which he detied Congress, denounced by name 
Senators and Representatives, and stumped the 
country, he peremptority called to account the 
person whom he acknowledged to be Governor 
of a State for a-strictly local act. Knowing, as 
the country knew, what the spirit of the city 
Government was, and what the’ decision of the 
courts, he ordered that the military arm should 
Disdaining the officer whom he 
had insisted that Congress and the country 
should recognize as Governor, he addressed him- 
self to other ofticers with wham, even had they 
been what be claimed, he could constitutionally 
hold no communication whatever. And when 
the fearful slaughter of defenseless loyal men in 
the exercise of the plainest right of American 
citizens occurred, he who had promoted it—for 
the word is not too harsh—had no word of sym- 
pathy or sorrow, and went through the country 
trring to smear Congress with the innocent 
blood that cried to Heaven. 

It is a very sad and solemn story. After 
half a year the details are not less fearful than 
when they were firstknown. They have steadi- 
ly accused us who are responsible for the gov- 
esnment of the country and fer the ample ce- 
fonse of all our fellow-citizens. Except for the 
countenance of the President the New Orleans 
massacre had not taken place. Except for his 
persistent Opposition to the will of the people in 
Congress, of his contempt for experience and 
for common-sense, the uiiversal disorder in the 
lately rebellious section would have been in the 
way of pacification. The old rebei spirit has 
counted uponhim. Invited by hin, it has scorn- 
fully rejected the Amendment. Relying upon 
him, it has outraged and murdered and con- 
tinues to outrage and murder loyal citizens of 
every color, The doubt, confusion, and virtual 
anarchy in Texas and elsewhere have been de- 
veloped and encouraged by his foolish insist- 
ence that an experiment which has long been a 
tragical failure is a triumphant success. The 
New Orleans report is an indictment of the 
whole Presidential policy. It is now seen to 


_ have been wrong in its theory and fatal in its 


results. It proposed to build loyal Govern- 
ments upon disloyal men, and to leave the se- 
of the rights of the freedmen to those 
who hated them for being free. 

That the policy was not at once repudiated 
was due to reasons which we have heretofore 
explained. That it was wise to try the experi- 
ment when onee it wa: begun we have always 
thenght and still think. That its failure is 
tetal and terrible we have Jong distinctly de- 
clared. Mr. Evtor’s bill proposes 4o begin 
anew, and to build up a stable foundation. Its 
principle is, that the civil Gevernment of Lon- 
isiana must spring from the loyal and not the 
rebel element of the population. .Its chief de- 
fect, in our judgment, is the: extent of the dis- 
franchisement. ‘There are thousands of people 
in the Southern States who’ believed in * the 
South” and fought more zealously for it than 
Toomps or WiGraLL who are thoroughly dis- 
enchanted, who have sincerely acquiesced, and 
who would most willingly see the leaders pun- 
ished. Mr. Exiot’s bill permits such to vote 
ifter a certain process; but it seems to us that 
it would have been wiser to exclude a certain 


specified class from the polls and from office, 


indi to allow all the rest to - vote. The reason 
s, that a vast disfranchised class of those who 
nave been always honored as masters and lead- 
‘rs, is a dangerous class; while, by making it 
small, it is the interest of all others to support 
the Government. 

But no bill could be entirely satisfactory, 
while this avoids many of the theoretical diffi- 


__ etliies which trouble so many minds. Political 


metaphysics have been exhausted. Whether 
the late rebel States can er can rot ratify an 
Amendment—whether if they can, they should 
net be represented—whether if they can, they 
may be required to ratify as 9 condition for en- 
ioving-an unconditional right, dare the questions 
uround which Congressional schoolmen have 
spun their webs, but without catching the con- 


sense and conscience bave determined that the 


- 


rebel States shall be restored only when proper | 
guarantees haye been obtained ; that loyal gov- 
ernments are no more to be expected of dis- 
loyal men than figs of thistles ; and that inno- 
cent citizens of the United States shall be ev- 
ery where protected by the United States. If 
that is centralization, make the most.of it. Mr. 
Ex1o1’s bill begins at the right end, and we hope 
that it will become law without much change. 


WHAT GOVERNOR ORR SAYS. 


Governor Org, of South Carolina, one of the 
most fiery secessionists of 1861, and the most 
conspicuous Southern member of the JoHNSON 
Philadelphia Convention of 1866, which he en- 
tered leaning upon the arm of General Covcn, 
amidst prolonged and enthusiastic weeping, 
which extended to the White House, is still 
one of the most prominent Southern gentlemen 
in the debate upon reconstruction. He favors 
the Dixon amendment, because he thinks it 
would satisfy all moderate men upon both sides. 
It came, Governor Orr informs us, from South- 
ern men, and is therefore precisely what we 
called it—a programme of terms upon which 
the late.rebels would be willing to resume their 
national relations. 

But Governor and his friends entirely 
misunderstand the situation. We do not mis- 
represent him and them, we think, in assuming 
that they would say to us: ‘‘ We have failed in 
our attempt to secede, and we therefore re- 
nounce the theory of secession, and agree to 
pay our share of the war debt. But the polit- 
ical power is to remain with us, and we will 
determine upon what conditions it shall be ex- 
tended to the freedmen.” For when Governor 
asks that no freedmansshall who can 
not read or write, or who does not own a cer- 
tain amount of property, in a State where the 
freedman was yesterday a slave, and in which 
the master class are to pass upon his qualifica- 
tions, he simply asks that the Government of 
the United States will legitimate the present 
bastard governments of the Southern States, 
and in a manner which abandons their tried 
friends, 

Now, Governor Orr should understand as 
quickly as possible that it is not he and his 
friends who are to decide the question. Gov- 
ernments are to be erected upon the true,Amer- 
ican republican democratic principle of fhe con- 
sent of the governed, excepting in the case of 
certain chief offenders, who for the present are 
to be excluded. In the State of South Caro- 
lina half of the governed are freedmen, very 
few of whom can read or write, and still fewer 
of whom hold any property. Yet as a class 
they are and have been steadily faithful to the 
United States. “Does Governor Orr honestly 
think that the United States ought to be satis- 
fied with a State Government in which these 
people have no voice, and which is made and 
supported by those whom he knows are not, as 
a mass, truly loyal tothe Union? Such a gov- 

ernment is not only not founded upon the con- 
sent of the people, but. it directly prevents that 
consent being obtained. 

Thus, it is not Governor Orr and his friends, 
it is we, the loyal defenders of the Union and 
onr friends, who are to settle the principles of 
reorganization. We do not mean to do it un- 
fairly or unkindly, and therefore unwisely. We 
certainly do not mean to be deaf to his sugges- 
tions, or to those of any other intelligent man 
lately our enemy; but we most positively mean 
to consult and to hear the voice of those who 
have always been our friends, 


ANOTHER CHANCE. 


We remarked last week that some bill with 
the essential provisions of that of Mr. Stevens's 
Military bill would undoubtedly pass the House ; 
but that his bill was incomplete, because it did 
not provide for the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment. When, however, Mr. Exviot’s Lou- 
isiana bill made this provision in an intelligible 
and thorough manner for one State, it was evi- 
dent that it could be substantially and imme- 
diately applied to others, and the Military bill 
was promptly passed by the House. ‘The two 
bills are, however, incompatible. The Louisi- 
ana bill submits the military to the civil authori- 
ties which Congress provides, while the Military 
bill authorizes the military power to supersede 
all civil process, 

Senator FesseNpDEN said in the Senate that 
the Military bill received the unanimous support 
of the Reconstruction Committee, excepting, 
we suppose, Mr. Rogers of New Jersey. It 
will, of course, be vetoed by the President if it 
reaches him in time, and the Louisiana bill 
likewise. ‘They will both probably be passed 
over the veto and become laws. ‘Then the 
President’s duty will be unmistakable. It will 
lie plainly in sight of the country. If he evades 
or refuses the execution of the law, there is no- 
body so blind as not to see that he defeats the 
intention of the executive office, and that the 
most vital laws must remain unexecuted. 

During the debate upon the Military bill in 


| the House it was insinuated by Messrs. Banks 
| and Raymonp that there was some prospect of 
ry’ 
-cience or common-sense of the country. That 


reaching an understanding with the President. 
It was, as we know, currently rumored in pri- 


| 


vate conversation also that he was anxious to 
compromise; and there were published reports 
of caucuses and conversations tending to the 
harmony of the two branches of the Govern- 
ment. Now we do not wish to be led astray 
by precedents, or resemblances, or historical 
parallels; but we can not forget that it was 
after Cuares I, had assented to the Grand 
Remonstrance that he arrested the five mem- 
bers. We are not supposing a parallel, for it 
does not exist. A King of England two cen- 
turies ago is not to be compared with a Presi- 
dent of the United States, But human nature 
is always the same. 

If the President honestly thinks that the laws 
which are submitted to him are unconstitution- 
al he ought to veto them, If he offers not to 
veto them upon any condition whatever he re- 
veals his dishonesty. Nor can we conceive any 
grounds of what is called compromise, Either 
he must yield the very fundamental principle 
which he has constantly asserted or Congress 
must agree with him. There is no middle 
ground. He may indeed say that although he 


y must veto as his conscience commands, yet that 


when the veto is set aside he wi!l heartily and 
efficiently execute the law. ‘This he may say, 
with the understanding that he is ngt to be pur- 
sued for former offenses, But this is not com- 
promise. ‘This is not meeting Congress half- 
way. This is surrender. For the objection to 
the President is not that he writes abortive 
vetoes, but that the whole infinence of Lis po- 
sition tends to paralyze the will of the people 
in Congress. The moment he is content with 
the Veto, and works in good faith according to 
his oath in executing the laws in their spirit as 
well as in their letter, he is not censurable. 

But there are certain experiments which are 
not worth trying. Flying, breathing under wa- 
ter, the election of honest men as New York 
city fathers, are experiments of this kind. Is it 
any more worth while to act upon the assump- 
tion of Iearty co-operation between the Presi- 
dent and Congress? We would not be unjust 
to him in the least—we would not repel his ad- 
vances, but we would certainly be very careful 
of being thrown off our guard, or of leaving the 
least essential point to his discretion. Even 
had his sympathies remained with the party 
that elected him, his discretion could hardly be 
trusted. The President may, we think, avoid 
impeachment; but he can never in any true 
sense recover himself. He has no party. He 
has no future, except the historical page vpon 
which he has written his name. He promised 
to write it as the Mosrs of an oppressed race. 
He has written it as their Jupas. 

It is foolish to be deceived or disappointed. 
If the reconstruction bills become laws, und the 
President faithfully executes them, the public 
feeling will be so generous toward him that we 
should think the prospect would tempt him. 
If they becgme laws, and he plainly defeats their 
execution, dt is by no technical defense that he 
can be saved from that action of Congress which 
Mr. Banks, with solemn mystery, called ‘* tak- 
ing into consideration the state of the country.” 


REFORM OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Ir the bill reported by Mr. JencKes, which 
is really a bill to secure efficiency in the public 
service, shall become a law, it will be among 
the good works of the Thirty-ninth Congress. 
The bill merely applies to the public service the 
principle upon which private business is wisely 
and successfully conducted. It proposes that 
officers shall understand their duty in order 
that they may doit. It forbids the public serv- 
ice to be any longer a huge hospital for spavined 
politicians and noisy vagabonds. It provides 
that if a man applies for an office he shall be 
duly examined to ascertain his fitness; that 
activity in getting up political meetings shall 
not be deemed a qualification for deciding the 
value of French silks, nor ability to drum up 
voters be held as proof of capacity for a respons- 
ible clerkship. 

The bill is in no sense a party bill, It takes 
care that whatever party may be in power no 
members of the party shall rob the public treas- 
ury by sheer incapacity; while the most com- 
petent candidates for office must be appointed, to 
whatever party they may chance to belong. 
There is to be a Commission of Examination, 
which is denounced as another centralizing 
movement, But how? Any candidate may 
present himself, and why is the recommenda- 
tion of a Board likely to favor céntralization ? 
The appointing pewer remains the same, and 
since the list to be selected from is made up 
from the result of examinations and not from 
mere personal, or local, or partisan feeling, the 
danger of centralization is less than under the 
present system, 

In the admirable speech with which Mr. 
JENCKES introduced the bill he showed that its 
principle has been always applied to tne mili- 
tary and naval service, while the civil offices are 
merely the rewards of partisanship. The con- 
sequence is, that the country is poorly served at 
an enormous expense, while it is a discredit to 
a man’s capacity to be in the subordinate civil 
posts. Under the present system the ‘ime of 
the Heads of Departments and of Members ot 


flict of insignificant appointments withont re- 
gard to the essential qualification, and the Pres- 
ident himself becomes a party to the inglorious 
strife. There is no valid reason whatever which 
can be urged for the present system, while its 
corrupting and perilous tendencies are plain. 

The bill proposes to open admission to all, 
But experience shows that where all must sub- 
mit to certain tests the number of applicants 
is sufficiently decreased. The highest talent 
among young men indeed, as Mr, JeNcKEs says, 
will naturally aim still for the great professional 
prizes; but there is always a large class of we!l- 
educated youth who wish immediate compensa- 
tion, and who will be satisfied with slow and 
sure increase, Of these the most worthy will 
be appointed upon recommendation of a central 
Board of Examiners, This Board may sit at 
Washington, and having determined the mini- 
mum degree of qualification for every branch 
of the civil service, and every where in the 
country, they ‘may call to their assistance the 
most competent persons. Thus it a hundred 
qualified persons are wanted at Washington, the 
Board determine what the examinations shall 
be, and where they shall be made. There may 
be ten thousand applicants, and out of these 
there may be two thousand who are found quali- 
fied. The leading hundred get the places, and 
the nineteen hundred obtain certificates, which 
are the best of diplomas for commercial or other 
business, 

The report which accompanies the bill enters 
into details, which show how carefully this most 
important subject has been considered by the 
Committee. ‘The advantages of the system are 
not theoretical, they have been fully established 
by the experience oi other countries. It abol- 
ishes the political patronage which is both a 
bane and disgrace in this country. The bill 
supersedes by an inteMigent and economical 
policy the stupid maxim that to the victors be- 
long the spoils, which implies that every elec- 
tion is but a contest for the emoluments of 
office. It tends to a certain degree of perma- 
nence in minor offices which will greatly purity 
our politics and abate party-spirit. It thus pro- 
motes political morality and elevates the nas 
tional character; for under the present system 
the temptation o an office-holder to adapt his 
principles to his read-and-butter is only too 
evident and degrading. Mr. Jencxkers’s bill 
contemplates a radical and searching reform for 
which we believe the country is fully ripe, and 
against which no valid objection can be urged. 


PRACTICE IN THE SUPREME 
COURT. 

Tue billdisabling certain persons from prac- 
ticing in the courts of the United States dees 
not seem to us a wise measure. The decision 
of the Supreme Court upon the Test Oath 
should be considered merely as another proof 
of the disposition of the Court to withstand the 
national will and to reverse the results of the 
war. Congress should therefore spare any 
small and abortive blows until it is persuaded 
that the time has come by one decisive stroke 
to reorganize the Court. When that is done 
the Court may safely be intrusted with the care 
of its own dignity and the national honor; and 
until then such measures as this are ineffective. 

To speak of such a reorganization as usurp- 
ation and revolution is foolish. Congress has 
unquestionably the power to reorganize the 
Court, although the power should be exercised 
only upon the most careful deliberation. The 
precedent of Joun Apams’s midnight judges 
has been lately refreshed in the public mind. 
Upon the defeat of the Federal party in the 
country by the election of JEFFERSON a bil] was 
brought in and passed enlarging the number of 
the judges, for the mere purpose of planting in 
one branch of the Government an opposition to 
the national will, The nominations were made 
and confirmed within a few hours of the end 
of Mr. Apams’s Presidency. It was an adroit 
measure, for the judges are constitutionally 
appointed for life, and the effect of the action 
could be thwarted only by repealing the bill, 
which would legislate out of office judges who 
held for life. But early in Mr. JEFFERSON'S 
Presidency the repeal was moved, ard after an 
earnest and able debate was carried. Nor 
could there be any doubt either of the const/- 
tutionality or of the expediency of the repeal. 
The Constitution, under due safeguards, gives 
the power over the Court to Congress, and of 
course with the same intention that it gives 
Congress the power of impeachmeut; namels, 
that the popular will, represented in the Legis- 
lature, may not be factiously baffled by colla- 
sion between the Executive and the Judiciary. 
When, therefore, the Representgtives saw that 
the Court had been made a vehicle of annoy- 
ance and delay to the national purpose, they 
very promptly and properly thwarted the inten- 
tion. And whenever a similar purpose becomes 
clearly evident we trust that Congress will ap- 
ply a similar remedy. 

But, meanwhile, a law such as Mr. Boct- 
WELL has introduced will be vetoed by the 
President, and should it be passed over the 
veto will be pronounced unconstitutional by the 
Court; and although such a decision may be 


Congress is squandered in the miserable con- | counted in the accumulation of proof as to the 
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spirit and purpose of the Court, it wiil have less 
essential weight because the point will seem to 
have been raised for the purpose of eliciting the 
decision. 

There is, however, another objection to the 
bill which is more serious. It virtually dis- 
ables the entire bar of several States for prac- 
tice in the United States Courts. It does not 
provide that those who have been convicted of 
treason shall be disqualified. Indeed convic- 
tion is not mentioned. It disables those who 
have participated in rebellion. But this is an 
unwise and unnecessary proscription. The ob- 
ject of legislation at this time should be mere- 
ly the public security against plain and proba- 
ble perils. But the practicing in a United 
Siates Court of a inan who was in the rebel 
army, and who may, with thousands of others, 
have accepted thé issue, is not a peril of any 
kind; while his exclusion inevitably arrays him 
against the Government. 
quieseed, and is still rebellious in feeling, his 
exclusion certainly does not change his heart, 
while his presence would be less dangerous than 
his absence, If the Copperhead lawyers in 
the nafional courts did not seriously harm us 
during the war, how can an ex-rebel attorney 
hurt us now? Good policy seems to us to re- 
quire that when the Constitution is amended 
so as to secure equal suffrage, when a cer- 
tain class of rebel leaders are made ineligible 
to office at the pleasure of the people in Con- 
gress, when ample military provision is made for 
the maintenance of public order, and the public 
lands are wisely made accessible to the freedmen, 
all measures of punishment, any thing which 
looks like proscription, should be forborne. 

The force of the great Union party which 
now controls the Government should be directed 
to great radical measures which will secure the 
results of the war. With such measures, when 


their wisdom is made apparent, the public mind 


will not quarrel. But the public patience is 
tried, and may easily be exhausted by teasing 
and little regulations, 


FIRES AND INSURANCE RISKS. 


THE extraordinary number of fires that have 
occurred the past year, and the appalling ag- 
gregate of losses resulting therefrom, have filled 
the country with alarm, and instituted a search- 
ing inquiry after causes and a remedy. ‘The 
insurance companies are in despair. Most 
of them have suffered terribly. The greater 
portion have eaten up their surplus; many have 
fallen back upon their original capital stock ; 
others are upon the verge of dissolution; while 
very few have been able to declare dividends, 
Some insurance officers have declared openly 
that they would prefer to close their books and 
wind up altogether; others refuse to take risks 
except those of the very best class, and then 
only at exorbitant rates. Meanwhile, as con- 
flagration follows conflagration, property own- 
ers become more anxious than ever to effect in- 
surance, notwithstanding the rates have ad- 
vanced greatly upon all descriptions of property. 

In the present epidemic of disaster there is 
a prevailing disposition in this city to charge 
the Fire Department with inefficiency, and to 
revive the discussion that attended the change 
from the volunteer to the paid system. It is 
claimed, through ignorance perhaps, that ex- 
traordinary tests have proved the impractica- 
bility of the new, or at least that it is capable 
of improvement in many respects. Probably 
none will deny the latter assumption, for, it 
could hardly be expected to reach perfection 
during its first eighteen months of trial. While 
we do not purpose to discuss the comparative 
merits of the two systems, it may be well to pro- 
duce a few facts which bear so directly upon 
the question as to determine, beyond cavil, the 
practical efficiency of the present Fire Depart- 
ment, as well as to acquit it of contributing in- 
directly to the immense aggregate of losses of 
which the country and the insurance companies 
justly complain. In the first place, it is an as- 
certained fact that the great burden of losses 
which have pressed upon the companies has 
not resulted from fires in this city, but in the 
country at large, and for which, of course, the 
New York Fire Department can not be held 
responsible, Taking the annually published 
report of the Fire Marshal for the year ending 
June, 1865, which was really the last year of 
the Volunteer system (although the Paid De- 
partment did not get into full working order 
until about the 1st of November ensuing), we 
find the number of fires to have been 35g, in- 
volving a total loss of $6,219,199, or an aver- 
age of $17,300 to each fire. On this insurance 
was paid to the amount of $2,809,859. For 
the year ending June, 1866 (being the first un- 
der the paid system), the number of fires was 
499, and the total loss $7,920,711, on which 
30,182,732 of insurance was paid. The aver- 
age loss per fire was a trifle over $19,000, As 
« comparative statement this hardly does justice 
to either of the two systems, because it covers 
a period of more than three months when nei- 
ther were in full-and complete operation, How- 
ever, it does not in the least show to the dis- 
advantage of the present Fire Department. 
When the greatly enhanced value of mercan- 
tile commodities and real estate is taken into 


If he have not ac- | 


account, the increase in the amount of losses 
for the year last named is only apparent, not 
real, The percentage of insurance is seen to 
have increase(l in much greater ratio than the 
percentage of losses, showing not only an in- 
creased disposition on the part of the public to 
effect insurance, but less discrimination on the 
part of the companies in taking risks, 

Since the report of last June the number of 
fires throughout the country, the aggregate of 
property destroyed, and the losses to insurance 
companies, have increased fully 30 per cent. 
Taking the losses for the month of January, 
which are stated at $6,650,000, as a basis, it 
is a reasonable estimate to put those of the 
eight months at double that amount, on which 
a two-thirds insurance has been paid. Of these 
losses gnd insurances a very large proportion 
has fallen ujjon New York. The number of 
fires in this city has also increased in like ratio, 
as we gather! from the statistics of the Chief 
Engineer. They show that, for the year end- 
ing December 1, 1866, which embraces the last 
six months of the Fire Marshal's report already 
referred to, they reached a total of 785. Of 
the humber of buildings on fire 616 were but 
slightly damaged, and only 48 totally destroyed. 
With 46 exdeptions the flames were confined 
to the builditgs in which they originated. In 
the months of December and January last there 
were 164 efires; buildings slightly damaged, 
140;*totally \destroyed, 10. In all but seven 
cases the flames were confined to the buildings 
in which they originated. These are interest- 
ing facts, 5 do the Fire Department manifest 
credit for efficiency. ‘The Department is not 
responsible for the origin of fires or their num- 
ber; their task is to extinguish. ‘The small 
percentage of buildings destroyed, and the com- 
paratively few cases in which fires have extend- 
ed, where houses are crowded together as they 
are in this city, make a favorable exhibit, and 
should elicit|/for the Department the praise of 
our citizens and put an end to complaints, 

So far as New York aid the large cities are 
concerned, we think it easy to explain the oc- 
casion of the extraordinary losses and number 
of fires. The period of general combustion be- 
gan soon after the close of the war, when trade 
with the South was suddenly revived. - Cotton, 
which had long been locked up, was forwarded 
rapidly to the North, and an increased quantity 
of other goods has been constantly in transit or 
stored in warehouse. Many buildings were 
unsafe, or unadapted for the purpose of storage 
—some so constructed with lifts or dummies as 
to afford drafts that presently kindled incipient 
fires into general conflagration. Many fires are 
found, upon investigation, to have originated 
in gross carglessness, especially cotton fires. In 
some cases the fire was carried to the warehouse 
in the bales. Immense values, vastly more 
than formerly, and often amounting to millions, 
were crowded into a single building. Now, 
goods in warehouse are almost invariably in- 
sured, often/at an excessive valuation, even con- 
sidering the present inflated prices. Goods 
have been and are too highly covered by insur- 
ance. Just here the insurance companies have 
only themselves to blame for a large portion of 
their losses, They have been too greedy of 
gain, like the rest of*the people, in our period 
of prosperity and haste to get rich, and in ac- 
cepting indjscriminate risks and insuring at too 
high a valuation have incurred a “ moral haz- 
ard,” as it is technically called, which has 
brought them to the brink of ruin; for eight- 
een months they have actually been offering a 
premium for incendiarism, for there is no peri- 
od so dangerous to morals, or so fraught with 
temptation to defraud, as when values are un- 
settled, business depressed, and fluctuations in 
prices occur rapidly. That a very large pro- 
portion of the fires throughout the country have 
been incendiary, lacks /ega/ proof only. 

To remedy the difficulty and to preserve 
themselves) from greater losses, as well as to 
secure the) city from calamity, the insurance 
companies should decline for the present to 
insure for|/more than two-thirds the property 
value; there should be a proper and more care- 
ful supervision by the underwriters, who should 
fix certain stringent but just and reasonable 
rules, and if property owners refused to com- 
ply, then they should decline to insure; officers 
more competent should be appointed, who are 
more judicious in taking risks. With these as 
a basis of government we should expect the 
country as well as the insurance companies to 
find speedy relief. It is folly to complain of a 
thief when a premium is offered him to rob. 


EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


Ocr own political situation naturally en- 
grosses our attention; but that of other coun- 
tries ‘is not less interesting. While France 
withdraws her last troops from Mexico, and 
MAXIMILIAN quarrels with Louis NAPoLrEon, 
the Southern German States gravitate toward 
Prussia, and BisMARCK sees events completing 
the marvelous victory of the summer. War is 


muttering in Turkey which, should it rise into 
a storm, must destroy the Mohammedan hold 
in Europe; and in Italy, the great successor of 
the great Cavour, Ricasout, retires from office 
upon a proposition of absolute separation of | 


Church and State, a revolution hardly less rad- 
ical than emancipation in the United States, 
In England, the movement for political reform, 
at which, in the last spring, Mr. Lowe and the 
Conservative Liberals sneered, has become as 
resistless as the demand for universal suffrage 
in this country, of which Conservative Republic- 
ans @ year ago were utterly incredulous. The 
vast procession that poured peaceably through 
the streets of London, bearing unmistakable 
mottoes, passing the princes of the blood ‘in si- 
lence, but greeting the American Legation with 
long and tumultuous cheers, shows the purpose 
of the people to which every Ministry must yield. 

The Queen is understood not to be averse to 
reform. Indeed, she was bred by the Whigs 
in the traditions of reform. But the tendency 
of the movement is unquestionably Republican. 
This may be conceded without apprehension. 
Every liberal, political policy springing from 
increasing popular intelligence is evidently to a 
purely popular elective system. An elective 
monarchy is a phantasm. It is useless to as- 
sert with some of the older English political 
philosophers that the chief difference between 
their system and a republic is, that in theirs the 
executive power is hereditary. The whole 
structure of their society is different. It is a 
society of classes, of which two are hereditary ; 
and the State and the Church are united. In- 
deed, thé difference between us is even greater 
in essence than in form. 

England seems to be rapidly approaching a 
more radical revolution than she has ever ex- 
perienced. Mr. Bricut, indeed, in his late 
speech at Rochdale, says that the Reformers 
do not contemplate any change of dynasty or 
of the great features of the Government. But 
he admits that the Church has sore interior 
troubles, and declares that many of his hearers 
may see prodigious changes in the Church. 
But there can hardly be prodigious changes in 
the Church while the State remains unaltered. 
When the mass of the people are invested with 
political power the hereditary claim of an aris- 
tocratic class becomes untenably absurd. When 
men are politically equal, the assumption of a 
class to be hereditary and not elected legislators 
is futile. This is a truth which can not be long 
concealed from, the English people, and which, 
indeed, they already begin to suspect. The 
great question in England, therefore, is not so 
much the extension of the suffrage, which is 
inevitable, but whether the revolution which 
that extension implies can be peacefully ac- 
complished. 


THE PETER FORCE LIBRARY. 


Mr. Sporrorp, the Librarian of Congress, 
has made a very valuable Report to the joint 
Committee upon the Library in regard to the 
Historical Library of Peter Force, This col- 
lection is well known to scholars, and is un- 
doubtedly the most celebrated collection in the 
country. Mr. Sporrorp has devoted two or 
three hours a day for two months to its exam- 
ination, and every book in the Library has 
passed through his hands. He reports its his- 
torical value to us as quite incalculable. The 
collection in detail of printed and manuscript 
works upon America is unequaled, It contains 
245 bound volumes of American newspapers 
printed before 1800, besides 700 bound and un- 
bound volumes of journals from 1800 to the 
present time. It contains 30,000 or 35,000 
pamphlets relating to America. The Library of 
Congress has less than 6000. The Force Li- 
brary has also not only a large, but a unique 
collection of maps and atlases illustrative of 
America, The manuscript correspondence is 
also most extensive and important, while the 
unpublished manuscript material of Mr. Force's 
great work, the “‘ American Archives,” is per- 
haps most important of all. 

The whole number of volumes is 22,529, If 
the pamphlets are counted it is about 60,000, 
Of these about 7850 volumes are already in the 
Library of Congress; and, taken as a whole, 
so extensive a collection of the most rare and 
valuable books and manuscripts relating to 
America could not nowybe made even with un- 
limited means. The New York Historical So- 
ciety offered Mr. Force $100,000 for the col- 
lection, but failed to raise the money. A book- 
dealer has offered the same sum upon specula- 
tion, but Mr. Force does not wish to divide it. 
The most competent scholars think it well worth 
that price. Such a collection should, without 
any question, make part of the National Libra- 
ry. Once lost it can never be recovered; and 
even in the present situation of the Treasury the 
proper appropriation would be true economy. 


A SUMMER JOURNEY. 


Tuer proposed summer excursion to the Holy 
Land, Egypt, the Crimea, Greece, and other in- 
teresting points in the Mediterranean, is more 
attractive than it may at first appear. You go 
in a comfortab§e steamer, upon which, wherever 
you jaay be, you are athome. From the shores 
of Wfince, Italy, Greece, Spain, Palestine, Sicily, 
and Egypt, you make excursions inland to chosen 
spots. You see with comfort many of the most 
historically and poetically interesting places in 
the world, and are spared a thousand annoyances 
and discomforts which poison the pleasufe of 


travel. You are sure of friendship, sympathy, 
and care. In the most delightful season of the 
year you make one of the pleasantest voyages 
imaginable; you aré gone for five months, and 
you pay twelve hundred and fifty dollars cur- 
rency. All passages must be taken and paid for 
by April 15, and all applice**"* *w passage must 
be approved by a Committe, od addressed to 
Cuarves C, Duncan, 117 Wall Street. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CONGRESS. 


Tue Bankrupt Bill, somewhat amended, passed the 
Senate on February 12 by a vote of 22 to 20; and being 
returned to the House the amendments were noncon- 
curred in. The Senate insisted on its amendments, 
and a committ f conference was appointed. 

The bill to esfiblish a Provisional Government in 
Louisiana, and provide for the reorganization of that 
State on the basis of loyal and impartial suffrage, 

aseed the House on February 12 by a vete sufficient- 

y large if necessary to overcome a veto; but had not 
reached the Senate up to February 13. 

Mr. Stevens's bill to establish military governments 
in the South, which provides for the division of the 
Southern States into five military districts, each to be 
commanded by a general officer of the army, was 
passed by the House on February 13 by a vote of 109 
yeas to 55 pays. The bill reached the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 16 and was defeated. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, 
then offered a substitute retaining the principal pro- 
vision—the division of the Southern States in five 
military districts—and after a debate which lasted un- 
til six o’clock the next (Sabbath) morning. it was 
passed by the decisive vote of 29 yeas tu 10 nays. An 
amendment providing that no sentence of death under 
the-act shonid be carried into execution without the 
approval of the President was adopted. As this bill 
in every important respect is identical with that of 
Mr. Stevens it will probably pass the House promptly 
and by a decisive vote, sutticiently strong to overcome 
the veto, which it will certainly encounter. 

The bill equalizing the bounties of*soldiers and 
sailors passed the House on February J5. It involves 
the payment of over $250,000,000 out of the Treasury 
as bounty money, 

A bill nullifying the pardons of the President to 
such rebels as have not been tried and convicted was 
introduced into the House on February 18. 


THE LEGISLATURE, 

The Senate on February 14 authorized the construe. 
tion of a suspension bridge over the East River. 

The same body on February 15 passed a bill ex- 
tending the power of the Central Park Commissioners 
to all the parks of New York City. 

— else of importance was done, and both 
Houses of the Legislature adjourned on February 15 
to meet again on February 25. 

NEWS ITEMS, 

Anna Dickinson, in her lecture on “Something to 
do,” says the first money she ever earned was two 
shillings for scrubbing a pavement, which she spent 
to hear Wendell Philips lecture. 

The secret mission of Frederick Seward to St. De- 
mingo was to purchase that Island as a coaling sta- 
tion, but too much money was demanded for it. 

A number of rebels in Parkesviile, Kentucky, on 
February 17, hung a Union man named Carrier, the 
charge against him being that he had stolen a horse 


which he had captured from the rebels at the battle . 


of Perryville, 

The Tennessee Senate has passed the bill granting 
~~ —_ to the negroes, which had previously passed 
tbe House, 

John H. Sarratt, the accessory of Booth in the as- 
sassination of Mr. Lincoin, has arrived at Washing- 
ton, and is to be promptly tried. 

The Kansas Legislature has adopted an 4nmendment 
striking the words “‘ white” and “* male” from the State 
Constitution, aud making intelligence the basis of 
suffrage. 

Alexander Dallas Bache, Chief of the United States 
Coast Survey, and a great-grandson of Benjamin 
Franklin, died at Newport, Rhode Island, un Februaty 
17, aged sixty-one. 

Mr. Peabody's gift to the Southern States, for the 
education of their youth, is not very gratefully re- 
ceived. The Richmond Dispatch, Augusta Chronicle, 
and other leading papers, consider that the selection 
of Northern men for the majority of the trustees is “*a 
ape © insult to the honor, intelligence, and man- 

ood” of the South, that the fund is intended to edu- 
cate “children at the South as Yankees,” and they 
especially object that it is to be ased for the education 
of negroes. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


A Festan uprising or Irish rebellion is reported by 
the telegraph to have occurred in County Kerry, Ire- 
land; but so confused and contradictory have been 
the statements that it is impossible to define the ex- 
tent and character of the affair. On February 11 about 
1400 persons made their appearance simultaneously 
at the town of Chester, England, and though they were 
unarmed and made no warlike demonstratious, and 
intimated that they came to witness a prize fight, the 
frightened citizens called them Fenians, and tele- 
graphed all over the country tat they had endeav- 
ored to take the city. On February 14 the rising in 
Kerry County is reported to have taken piace; but 
though long dispatches have stated that there were 
eight hundred Fenians in arms led by the redoubtable 
Stephens, the whole story is apparently based on the 
fact that the land telegraph wires to Cork were acci- 
dentally down. These were soom restored, and on 
February 18 Ireland was reportgt “ perfeetly quiet.” 

The Corps Legislatif of France assembled by decree 
of Napoleon on February 14, and the Emperor deliv- 
ered an important speech. He announced postivel, 
his abandonment of the Mexican idea and the reca | 
of the troops. He declared also that the great Pow- 
ers ought to “act in concert to satisfy the Christian; 
in the East, protect the rights of the Porte, and pre- 
vent complications.” ‘ Protection to the rights of the 
Porte,” of course, means opposition to the southwaril 
progress of Russia, and the preservation of the bal- 
ance of power. The perpetuation of Austria ie de- 
clared to ve “ necessary to the balance of power.” 

The Czar of Russia has promised to protect the 
Christians of Crete if Turkey any longer refuses t» 
treat them with equity: 

The Reform party of England had a tremendons 
demonstration in London on February 12, but its de- 
sired effect on the popelace was damaged by the wik 
rumor set afloat of rebellion in Ireland. 

Victor Emanuel bas dissoived his Cabinet, and ar- 
dered the election of a new Parliament. A new Cab. 
inet was formed subsequently. The King’s unex- 
ace leniency to the Pope, and his fnjustice to th: 

omans in not at once carrying out the plan of unit» 
for which the war was fount, appears to be ot the 
bottom of his troubles. The-election, which is order 
ed fur March 10 next, will doubtless force him to ab 
rogate the agreement with the Pope, and deprive that 
magnate of the-last of his temporal possessions. 

e great battle at Zacatecas, Mexico, reported in 
our last, turns ont to have been a small affair, Th: 
Imperialists were defeaterl, and net the Libefals, 
previously stated. A n«val battle between the fleets 
of the Liberals and Imperialists is reported to have 
occurred off the bay of San Francisco on January 2, 
in which the former were totally defeated. The most 
important news from Mexico is to the effect that Mex- 
ico city was tinally evacuated by the French troops on 
February 6, leaving its defense to Genera] Marguez 
and the native imperial truops. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Marcu 2, 1867, 


WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


WE present to the readers of the 

Weekly in this issue three illustra- 
tiens of particular interest in con- 
gection with the one hundred and 
thirtv-fifth anniversary. of WasH- 
INGTON 'S birthday. Onour first page 
will be found an accurate engrav- 
ing. from 2 photograph by Rock- 
woop & Co... ot the equestrian 
-tline of erected in 
Union Square, New York city. 
This work of art was designed and 
executed by Hexry Browne, 
the sculptor. Lt was erected several 
vears age, and forms one of the 
principal attractions of the vicinity. 
A similar space on the epposite side 
of the square has been fittingly re- 
served as the site for the monument 
to be erected to the memory of 
Apranaw the corner- 
stone of which has already been 
lanl. 
We also give an engraving of 
Head-quarters at 
Newburg. one smong the many 
places made sacred as well as mem- 
erable to the American people by 
Revolutionary events. The picture 
represents the house as it now ap- 
pears, having been photographed 
tor us by Mr. (. A. PaLmMer, of 
Newburg. The building, which is 
still known as the ** Hasbrouck 
House,” is situated in the southern 
suburbs of Newburg, and was the 
Head. - quarters of 
about the vear 1783, and again at 
the close of the Revolution. The 
view as taken is from the north- 
west, and comprises the north ga- 
ble and east or river front. From 
the piazza or stoop may be seen at a 
glanee the historic grounds of Fish- 
kill, New Windsor, Plumb Point, 
and Beacon Hills; and one may 
catch, away in the distance, a 
glimpse of West Point. 

The house is substantially built 
of stone, and is now one hundred 
and seventeen vears old. It has 
several peculiariiies of architecture. 
The tront-door, us seen in the en- 
graving, opens into the dining-hall, 
used by WASHINGTON as his public 
reception-room. This room had 
seven doors and only one window. 
The fire-place in this same room 
was so spacious that Eacer, in his 
** History of Orange County,” de- 
clares that **a bullock might have 
been turned upon a spit init.” The 
house has no sign of plaster about 
it, the heavy timbers of the ceiling 
being every where exposed. Mrs. 
WASHINGTON was a resident of the 
Hasbrouck House during the sum- 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON.—[PHoroGRAPHED FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY GILBERT STUART. ] 
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mer of 1783, and devoted herself 
while here to gardening. 

The house remained in the pos- 
session of the Hasprouck family 
until 1848, when it was purchased 
by the State of New York, and some 
changes made by the mounting of 
cannon on the grounds around it, 
giving it a military look. A few 
alterations were made in the interi- 
or, which were intended to restore 
it to its original appearance at the 
time it was occupied by the ‘‘ Father 
of his Country ;” but the taste which 
dictated this is as doubtful as the 
success which attended the efforts 
appears to have been dubious. 

Accompanying these engravings 
the reader will find an admirable 
picture of the wife of WasuincrTon. 
This massive @nd grand head, pho- 
tographed from the original, by Gi1- 
BERT STUART, which is now in the 
Boston Athenzum, is now general- 
ly adopted as the best picture which 
exists of MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
Those who have studied the lovely 
character of the gentle Mrs. Wasu- 
INGTON will readily feel that this 
noble picture is the true one. 


THE DISASTER AT RE- 
GENT’S PARK. 

WE give this week a graphic pic- 
ture of .the late terrible disaster 
which occurred on the lake at Re- 
gent’s Park, London. Our sketch 
was taken immediately after the 
breaking of the ice, while the un- 
fortunate skaters were yet strug- 
gling in the water, and shows the 
efforts made to rescue them. 

At the time of the disaster there 
were five hundred skaters, many of 
them ladies, on the ice, and at least 
three thousand spectators looking 
on from the shores; and the excite- 
ment and fun were at their highest. 
The entire expanse of ice, covering 
nearly an acre of water, gave way 
according to some, exploded ac- 
cording to others, and was agitated 
as if by an earthquake. The fatal 
cracks are descnbed a shooting 
with sharp reports in he. conceiv- 
able direction, and with such ra- 
pidity that it seemed as if the giving 
way was simultaneous in each direc- 
tion. Within a minute the whole 
sheet of the ice over the full width 
of the lake gave way, and split up 
into fragments of a few yards square. 
A general rush was made for the 
banks. Unfortunately, this broke 
up the soft ice into still smaller 
pieces. About two hundred per- 
sons were struggling in the water, 
and screaming for help. A few, 
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with great presence of mind, threw themselves 
flat upon the*urface of the pieces of ice, and were 
thus instrumental in saving the lives of many of 
those in the water, as well as preserving their 
own until assistance came to them. ‘The scene 
was most distressing for many minutes after the 
breaking of the ice: a multitude of people, among 
whom were several women and children, were 
struggling in the water, and trying to save them- 
selves by holding the pieces of ice, and most of 
them screaming in despair. Of those on shore, 
a few were able to give prompt assistance to the 
nearest sufferers, and help them to scramble to 
land; but many were struck with horror and 
could do nothing but utter cries of lamentation. 
The icemen of the Royal Humane Society and 
the park-keepers, aided by some of the specta- 
tors, lost not a moment in bringing all their 
ropes, poles, ladders, and boats to the place, and 
endeavoring to rescue those who still remained 
above water, as is shown in our engraving. Thir- 
ty-three bodies were finally recovered from the 
water. 


(Continued from No. 525.) 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 


By MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 


Author of “ Denis Donne,” “‘ Walter Goring,” “ Played 
Out,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BLANCHE. 


‘‘Denpicn Street, Belgravia,” was the ad- 
dress which Mrs. Lyon gave to all such corre- 
spondents as she desired to hear from. Her let- 
ters would have reached her a post or two sooner 
had she surrendered the truth, and permitted 
“Pimlico” to appear upon the envelopes. But 
‘** Belgravia’’ looked better, and Mrs. Lyon saw 
great cause for studying the look of things still. 

‘* Denbigh Street, Belgravia, is my temporary 
abode, while my daughter is staying in the coun- 
try,’ she had been saying in reply to all inquiries 
as to either her house or her child during the 
last six months. But now Blanche was coming 
back to her, a change was about to be made; 
and Mrs. Lyon was glancing forward hopefully 
to a time when lodgings, and difficulties about 
dinners—an overwhelming sense of utter inabil- 
ity to keep ‘‘litter” in the back-ground—and 
‘* herself”’ should be on less familiar terms. 

Miss Lyon was expected home to dinner. 
She was to arrive in town a few days after Miss 
Talbot, and to be told on her arrival of the plans 
that had been formed for Miss Talbot’s welfare. 
Mrs. Lyon was to be the communicant; and 
Mrs. Lyon, at the moment of her introduction 
into these pages, was looking forward trembling- 
ly to her task. 

She was a middle-aged, neutral-tinted woman, 
who had always found herself less well placed in 
the world than she had confidently expected to 
be, and who yet, withal, had never expected 
much. She had gone through life obeying mild 
impulses that invariably tended to convey her 
further from fortune, and all the delights apper- 
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taining thereunto, than she had been before. 
Yet all her reverses, all her never-ending de- 
clinings upon some position still lower than the 
one she had before occupied, had been powerless 
to wrinkle her brow, or deepen the lines round 
the softly-moulded lips that had never been known 
to utter a severe or a sensible sentence, 

The nearest approach to a frown that her 
brows had ever known was upon them now, as 
she sat between the table and the fire-place, 
awaiting her daughter’s advent. She was sorely 
perplexed and annoyed about two or three things, 
The chief one was a message that had been 
brought up wordily from the kitchen to the ef- ° 
fect that, if Mrs. Lyon did not have her chicken 
up now that it was ready, it would be burned to 
a cinder. 

‘* It may be brought up the instant Miss Lyon 
arrives—not-before,” she had answered, almost 
deprecatingly ; and then she had gone on to ex- 
plain to the servant, whose usual manner was 
one of insolence, tastefully enlivened by famil- 
iarity, that, ‘*‘ Now Miss Lyon was coming, things 
must be different: they really must, for Miss 
Lyon was most particular.” 

Presently Miss Lyon came. She was heard 
giving directions about her luggage in the hall; 
then she came running up stairs, and her mother 
advanced half-way to the door to meet her, and 
then fell back to alter the situation of a salt-cellar, 
and then faltered forward again, and finally in- 
volved herself with the door handle just as Blanche 
was coming into the room: involved herself in 
such a way, that some lace on her sleeve caught 
in the key, and brought it to the floor with a 
clatter that bewildered her, and prevented her 
seeing Blanche’s outstretched hand, and face 
bent down to kiss her. 

While Mrs. Lyon was extricating herself, and 
explaining how it came to pass that the key 
should have fallen at this juncture, and calling 
to ‘‘hasten dinner” in a tone that was unin- 
tentionally petulant by reason of her anxiety to 
make her daughter comfortable at once, Blanche 
swept on into the full light of the lamp, and stood 
by the fire, looking back half impatiently, half 
laughingly, upon the confusion her entrance had 
caused. 

The light of the lamp had never fallen on a 
brighter beauty than this one. She had a face 
that was flashing, thoughtful, cloudy, smiling, in 
such rapid succession that it appeared to be at 
onee. No expression had a long life in her eyes, 
no smile, and no reason for it, more than a tem- 
porary abode on her lip and in her heart. There 
was about her that magic of luminous darkness 
which characterized Edgar Allen Poe’s genius. 
The sheen on each waye of her lustrous ruddy- 
tipped dark hair; the quickly dilating pupil of her 
great black-lashed gray eyes; the line that came 
from nervous agitation or anxious thought across 
her rather low, square, clever brow; the quick, 
clear tones that never ldst their cultivation; the 
lithe movement that was never lounging; the 
rapid gesture that was always refined—all spoke 
of suppressed fire—all made one marvel at her 
being the daughter of her mother. 

Rounded, but fine-drawn in figure, lacking in 
those large proportions which made Beatrix Tal- 
bot such a glorious type of woman, but with a 
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erace that was all her own, and that was inferior 
fo none: a grace that clothed each action, mak- 
Ing it seem the fitting thing to do; a grace that 
came from perfect proportion, and from an artistic 
appreciation of all the power perfect proportion 
cives. A woman—in a word— possessed of that 
inmost. ** gorgeous cloak. for all deficiencies’ —an 
yimitable manner. 

Jlow splendidly she stood the test of the strong 
light after the long day’s travel! Standing 
there. her hands in her muff still; her hat on her 
head: one well-bred, high-instepped little foot 
lifted upto the top bar, to the detriment of the 
her long drapery 
filling awav in graceful folds y.and her little, 
declicately-pointed nose and chin held aloft in 
langhing contempt for the chaosshe had created 
—Blanche Lyon looked well worth any man’s 
loye, and any woman's envy. 

It had been her portion to have much of both. 


shapely boot that covered it: 


Men had wooed her warnily, and still something | 


wars come between the wooing and the 
winning toward which’ all 
wooing shonld tend. She had‘been very often 
loved. and very often left. Whether the fault 
was the lover's. or hers, or Fate's, it was hard to 
HH. The fault was, and was a bitter one—bitter 


actual satrstactory 


te her mother and to such of her relations as 
felt the bright beanty to be a responsibility so 
long as she remained unmarried, but not bitter 


Blanche herself.. There had always’ been 
something wanting on the part of herself or the 
other to make the union fit. Unless that some- 
thing conld have been supplied, the chasm the 
want of it made was accepted by Blanche as an 
inevitable, and not very much to be regretted, 
thing. She often told herself that a thorough 
heart-searing would be welcome, as a distraction 
to the many minor ills by which she had been 
surrounded ever since she had grown up into the 
capability of seeing the folly of things, and feel- 
ing’ strongly about them. 

Ir seemed many a long year ago sinee this 
capability first became hers, for Blanche Lyon’s 
perceptive faculties developed early, and she was 
three-and-twenty when her interest in the set of 
events which goto the making of this story com- 
meneed. The rough side of life had been the 
one on which her baby eyes opencd, and it had 
never been smoothed for her ap to the present 
date. Onee upon atime her father had been a 
centleman of considerable property in the West 
of England, but that time had been long past 
when Blanche came into the world most inop- 
nortunely, adding to expenses that Mr. Lyon 
found already far exceeded his -receipts, and 
making the delicate, vacillating, neutral-tinted 
woman he had married more delicate, vacillating, 
and generally unendurable than she had been 
before. 


It was a sorry home for anything so bright as 
she was, that in which little Blanche Lyon grew 


up. Ifer father took to the evil’courses to which 
men of strong passions, wavering minds, small 
means, and few interests. are apt to take. He 
drank and gambled, and was miscellaneously 
gay in a way that soon degraded him out of the 
ranks of the order to which he:belonged by right 
of birth. Then his wife reproached him, and 
lamented, and so goaded him along the lower 
road faster than he would otherwise have trav- 
ele, and the atmospliere of their home was one 
of biack, Litter discontent and gloom, that was 
never brightened by one ray of approving con- 
science. 

Yer in this ungenial atmosphere, in this sad, 
grrace-nbandoned home, the giv] grew and thrived, 
mentaliy and physically. Gradually she came 
to take a sort of command of ‘the household, to 
regulate and refime it a little; and to force the 
semblance of peace, at least, to hang around it. 
Long vears of gross neglect on the one side, and 
of teeble reproaches and furious jealousies on the 
other, had weakened tlie always slender tie that 
existed between. the husband and wife to the 
point of dissolution. ‘The marriage had not been 
one of love, nor had*respect or convenience or 
sympathy brought it about. They had married 
becanse Mr. Lyon, then a voung debonair man, 
had taken too much Champagne at a hunt ball 
night, and ander the influence of the same, 
had seen some charm which did not exist in the 
daughicr of one of the professional men of the 
tovn where the festivities were going on. Rath- 
er forthe sake of avoiding the necessity for mak- 
ing an unsteady progress across the room in 
search-of another partner, than any feeling 
of preference for Miss Pulleyne, Arthur Lyon 
danced with her many times jn succession, and 
kept by her side in the intervals. What he said, 
or why he said it, he never had remotest idea : 
but that he did say something, and that Miss 
Pullevne was satisniied with his reasons for the 
speech, may be gathered from the fact of Mr. 
Pullevne calling on him in the morning, before 
the nausea consequent on the previous night's 
dissipation had passed off, and mildly, but firmly, 
making it manifest to him that he must consider 
himself engaged to marry Miss Pulleyne, or be 


One 


considered a defanulter from the code of honor. 


by all Miss Pulleyne’s friends and relations. 

The alternative was not a rery painful one to 
the voung man. who had a strong element of de- 
fiance in his nature. He would have braved the 
outraged feelings of the whole Pullevne family, 
root and branch, without hesitation, had he had 
any stronger motive for doing so than mere in- 
difference to the daughter of the house. But 
indifference was not a sufficiently active feeling 
to make him do any thing definite that might 
he adverse to the interests of the one toward 
whom he felt it. It seemed to him that there 
would be less cause for exertion, less call for ex- 
planation, if he married the girl than if he re- 
fused todo so. No other woman had any place 
in his heart, so Arthur Lvon:allowed himself to 
drift into matrimony without even the semblance 
of love for his wife, or the semblance of curiosity 
fas to whether she loved him or not. 
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For a few years the house was kept up in a 
free, open, roughly - hospitable, uncomfortable 
way—a way that involved the expenditure of a 
great deal of money, and that kept the whole es- 
tablishment in a chronic state of confusion. ’ 
Mrs. Lyon went wafting along with the tide of 
folly, often enjoying, it, often bewailing it, often- 
er still weakly suffering herself to be submerged 
bv it; but never once attempting to turn it. 
When things were at their worst she would weep 
at her husband, and though her tears were but 
a drop in the ocean that eventually engulfed him, 
there was some truth in the man’s declaration 
that he might have breasted it but for those read- 
ily flowing reproaches. 

Meantime, while things were tending toward 
the worst—which was the selling of his property 
and the reduction of the family to live on the 
liberality of an old uncle of Arthur Lyon's—a 
little girl had been born—the Blanche of These 
pages. She grew into a comprehension of the 
state of things surrounding her very rapidly; it 
seemed to Arthur Lyon that it was but the ‘‘ oth- 
er day” he had tossed her in long clothes when 
she advanced her own opinion on a measure he 
proposed taking, and stood out against his. 

This measure was nothing less than the total 
separation of the girl from her family. The old 
uncle had fallen sick—sick of life that had last- 
ed till none loved him—sick of being served by 
those who gave such services as they were paid 
for, but never a tender tone or look. He was a 
selfish old man—it ran in the Lyon blood to be 
selfish—and he was true to his race in that re- 
spect to the last. He had liked women about 
him all his life. He liked them for theit pretty 
ways and their self-sacrificial power. But now 
he was old, and women stood afar from him, so 
he wailed out a plaint to the nephew he support- 
ed to the effect that he was deserted and left to 
die alone, and his nephew, who shrank himself 
from the society of the old sensualist, said that 
‘** Blanche should come and cheer him up if she 
would.” 

It was merely sagacious on the father’s part 
to add this clause, for Blanche had a will of her 
own. 

‘< Tf he were ill I’d go and tend him,” she said, 
with her bright face in a flame, when the plan 
was proposed to her; ‘‘but he’s not ill, papa; 
he eats and drinks more than is good for him, 
and I never can love him, or put up with him.” 

‘*You may lose a fortune through not doing 
so,” her father answered, moodily; ‘‘ you're 
not the only one of the family, remember, 
Blanche.” 

She thought he was referring to her mother 
and himself, and she was melted in a moment. 

‘Qh, papa! and I would do any thing to 
serye you; but let it be with you; don’t send 
me away to grow a sneak.” 

‘*T meant, remember, that he can easily find 
some other relative who would be more acqui- 
escent,”’ her father replied; ‘‘as to serving me, 
and not Jeaving me, I wish to Heaven you'd do 
either, or both, poor child! I shall do you no 
good; but if you won’t go, and my uncle takes 
a fancy to Bathurst's boy, it’s all up with your 
fate ever being brighter, that’s all, my girl.” 

She was only a girl of sixteen when this con- 
versation took place, but a woman’s winning 
ways were familiar to hereventhen. She hung 
over his shoulder, resting her chin upon it, and 
looked up into his face. 

‘‘Who knows, papa? Bathurst’s boy may 
take a fancy to me!” 

‘* He might do something more extraordinary, 
certainly. So you decide, then? You will stay 
with me and rough it.” 

She nodded her head. 

‘*Yes, don’t mind my roughing it ever, papa. 
I have a little of the gipsy in me, I believe; 
there’s a cross of a vagabond in me someway, 
I am sure; it must be on your side, for mamma 
has nothing of the vagabond in her.” 

‘* Your mother is a slave to mythical respect- 
ability,” he answered, testily, and Blanche could 
not help thinking that her mother had been 
spared the sight of her thrall for some years. 

*“Yet she would have had me go to old Mr. 
Lyon's,” she answered, quickly. ** Well, never 
mind; you have let me have a choice—I will 
rough it with you.” 

So the question was settled, and once definite- 
ly arranged between them, it must be stated in 
justice to Mr. Lyon, that he never reopened it. 
But Mrs. Lyon suffered from an utter inability 
to keep the peace on the subject. Whenever life 
went ever so little harder than usual with them, 
Mrs. Lyon sought, after the manner of her kind, 
to obviate the present difficulty by lamenting the 
past possibility. 

‘“When I think how different things would 
have been if only Uncle Lyon’s offer had been 
accepted, I have no patience; if my advice had 
been asked instead of Blanche’s—” 

“It wouldn’t have been taken by Blanche, 
that is certain,” her husband would reply. So 
another element of discord was introduced ; the 
mother ggew to dread the child, the child to de- 
spise the Mother. 

It was not a “bad blow,” or a “terrible 
shock,” or any other form of woe that would ad- 
mit of conventional expression to Blanche Lyon 
when her father died. His life had shocked her 
a great deal more than his death; he had fallen 
away upon evil ways, and his daughter knew it, 
and was grieved alike/in her purity and pride. 
But when he died she was conscious of rising up 
under it, glad almost of the opportunity of put- 
ting her shoulder to the wheel of the family coach 
without seeming to usurp his place, and degrade 
him to the back-ground. 

Naturally the woman who had wept at Ar- 
thur Lyon almost incessantly while he lived, 
wept even more copiously for him when he died. 

She was an exemplary widow. She felt it ‘‘due 
to poor Mr. Lyon,” she said, “‘to have the best 


crape and the widest hem-stitched pocket-hand- 


kerchiefs.” When she had got them she could 
not pay for them, and then she felt it due to the 
mournfulness of the position to sit down and 
weep over the inability, and nearly madden 
Blanche by appearing abject before the draper. 

For a time it was one of those social mysteries 
that may never be solved how the widow and 
her daughter lived. Old Mr. Lyon had died 
before his nephew, and had not left them even so 
much as a mourning ring. All his property, 
personal and landed, was left to a young man 
already possessing a fine estate of his own, the 
son of a first cousin, Frank Bathurst. 

The fortunate heir had made one or two ef- 
forts to institute friendly relations with the wid- 
ow and daughter of the man who had been 
more nearly related to old Mr. Lyon than he 
(Frank) himself. He had heard little of them ; 
they were but names to him, for old Mr. Lyon 
rarely spoke or thought of people who were not 
actually engaged in conducing to his own com- 
fort. Still though he had heard so little of them, 
he knew that they were to be regarded as wrong- 
ed, or rather that they might be forgiven for so 
regarding themselves. Accordingly he held out 
a flourishing olive branch, and Blanche grace- 
fully waived it aside. 

‘‘What can the friendship of a young man 
like Mr. Bathurst do for us?” she asked, when 
her mother remonstrated with her on the ground 
that she was throwing away another chance; 
‘* he’s very kind to say he will call; he means 
well, but he needn't do it ; callers waste so much 
of our time.” 

‘< Don’t utter such sentiments, Blanche ; they 
are not natural to your age and station in life.” 

Blanche laughed. 

“I forget’ what my years are, but I have 
learned a good deal in them one way and an- 
other; as for my ‘station in life,’ well, mother, 
I don’t agree with you about my sentiments not 
being ‘ natural ;’ they are perfectly natural ; they 
accord with the outward and visible sign of po- 
sition I am at present hanging out. One little 
parlor, with a strong odor of roast mutton per- 
vading it, is not the place I should care to re- 
ceive people in; though I make the best of it, 
and put it nicely for my pride by declaring that 
callers waste one’s time, and hoping Mr. Frank 
Bathurst will stay away.” 

“ You're like your poor dear father, and you 
always stand in your own light,” Mrs. Lyon re- 

lied. 
Then the subject was dropped, as far as words 
went; but Mrs. Lyon recurred to it often in what 
stood her in place of a mind, and made Blanche 
aware that she was doing so by dropping tears 
down at unexpected times into unseemly places. 

If Blanche stood in her own light out of innate 
perversity, it must be conceded to her that the 
ground she selected to stand upon was far from 
pleasant, and so she may be accredited with a 
certain integrity of purpose. She was the one 
sound plank in what was left of the wrecked 
Lyon family, and so she willingly took it upon 
herself to bear the brunt of every storm that 
might arise. 

‘‘We have nothing to live upon, and so we 
must die, like paupers,” Mrs. Lyon had remark- 
ed, while folding away her crape upper skirt on 
the day of her husband's funeral. ‘*‘ We must 
live, and so I must work,” Blanche had replied. 
‘*You know you wouldn’t like starving, mam- 
ma; and we are neither of us likely to die just 
yet.”” Which speech made Mrs. Lyon feel very 
unhappy and very discontented, for at the mo- 
ment she was theoretically ready to undergo any 
martyrdom in order to prove to survivors that 
her dead husband had shamefully neglected his 
duty in not amply providing for her out of no- 
thing. 

Blanche’s will to work had been very good, 
but she had a tough struggle with obstacles of 
many kinds before her will could carry her into 
any remunerative path. She went the weary 
round of agency offices, telling the same out- 
spoken story at each: ‘I want to make enough 
money to support my mother and myself, and I 
want to make it respectably. I don’t expect 
comfort or consideration. What shall I do?” 

The majority of ladies to whom she addressed 
herself declared with emphasis that she would 
not do for a governess in their houses. They 
either had marriageable sons, or daughters who 
were engaged, and in either case Miss Lyon's 
brilliant bloom and beautiful eyes went very 
much against her. But at Jast a mother, with 
no such responsibility, was found, a lady who 
had no sons at all, and whose eldest daughter 
was only ten, and who lived away so deeply in 
the heart of a midland county, in an old seclud- 
ed country grange, that Blanche’s beauty, like 
the famous flower, seemed born to blush unseen. 

This lady, Mrs. Marsh, was the widow of a 
man who had chanced to have business relations 
during his life with Mark Sutton. So it came 
to pass that the year before this story opened, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, and some friends of theirs, 
had gone to pass a few fresh, invigorating days 
down at Mrs. Marsh’s place. Mr. Talbot was 
with them, and when he went back to town he 
left his heart with the beautiful governess whom 
his charming sister, Mrs, Sutton, had sedulously 
flouted the whole time they were together. : 

Indeed, the pretty guest had been most sorely 
tried by the resident beauty. Marian had gone 
to the Grange gracefully enough to all outward 
seeming, but she had had a sharp struggle with 
her sense of expediency before she did so. Her 
husband asked it as a favor to himself that she 
should accept the invitation of the widow of his 
old friend, and Marian, who knew that it was 
well her list of favors shown to him should be a 
long one, made a fair show of surface sweetness, 
and went, determining to make the best of it. 

She was well aware that the Grange was not the 
type of country house where the time would fly. 
She had a presentiment that it would be respect- 
able and intensely dull, and that she should get 


to hate the excellent Mrs. Marsh before she had 
long tasted that lady’s hospitality. But as j; 
was advisable she should go, she went with » 
fair show of grace, reflecting that she could per- 
haps ravish the hearts, and tastes, and eves of 
some of the better sort of the male members of 
the benighted neighborhood that had never seen | 
a Marian Sutton before. On the strength of 
this hope she had some very perfectly designed 
costumes made to take with her, and bowed the 
neck in getting them from Hortense. It was 
hard to find Miss Lyon in possession after such 
a praiseworthy display of self-abnegation, and 
such tasteful efforts to make herself look as wel] 
as she could. Hard, very hard, to feel that her 
prettiness paled before Blanche’s radiancy, and 
that the governess did not spoil her beauty by 
evidencing an overwhelming sense of inferiority 
to Mrs. Sutton, as Mrs. Sutton deemed it only 
becoming zovernesses should do. 

‘** Miss Lyon is more than pretty, she is almost 
lady-like,” Marian said to her brother Edgar one 
morning, when together they were sauntering in 
the gardens of the Grange. ‘‘ Do you admire 
her?” Marian gave him one quick glance 
through her hali-closed eyelids as she asked the 
question, and saw that he colored as he answered 


it. 

‘¢ Admire is a weak word for her. I think 
her splendid.” 

** So does Mark,” Marian said, laughing. She 
knew that her brother rated Mark Sutton’s intel. 
lect very low indeed, and denied him all claim 
to the possession of taste. It was pleasant, 
therefore, to her to put Edgar in the position of 
having his admiration for Miss Lyon indorsed 
by Mark Sutton. ‘‘So does Mark. She is just 
the sort of dashing, rather lond young country 
lady whom Mark would admire.” 

** Thank you for the implication, Marian.”. 

‘*Why! what have I said that is not quite 
true?” she inquired, opening her eyes a little 
wider as she spoke. ‘* Don’t thank me for im- 
plying things, Edgar. I never imply; I speak 
out. It’s my misfortune to be too truthful.” 

*¢ You have never suffered from the effects of 
that misfortune as yet, luckily. Never mind, 
Marian; what more have you to say against 
Miss Lyon ?” 

“* Against her ?” Mrs. Sutton reiterated, gath- 
ering her skirts away from contact with the 
ground, and putting her hand through her broth- 
er’s arm: “not a word against her; she amuses 
me too much.” 

** How ?” 

“Oh, with her would-be lady-like airs of qui- 
et reserve when she is as full of animal spirits 
as she can be. She is like all underbred people 
—odious when quiet on compulsion.”’ 

Mrs. Sutton spoke with considerable anima- 
tion, in a ringing treble. Her hand, too, trem- 
bled on her brotker’s arm. 

“You speak with a good deal of feeling. What 
has Miss Lyon done to you, Marian ?” 

‘““Done to me!” She laughed and recovered 
herself. ‘* Perhaps you believe that I am capa- 
ble of being jealous of Mark’s clumsily-expressed 
admiration for her ?” 

“If he were not your husband I should think 
so decidedly.” 

‘* But ashe ismy husband? My dear Edgar, 
pray banish that notion from your mind. He 
admires our cook very much—she is Miss Lyon's 
most formidable rival; he wavers to such a de- 
gree between the two, that I feel my balance of 
power is not endangered.” 

“The sarcasm is neither very delicate nor 
very keen. It is modest on your part, though, 
Marian, to undervalue Mark’s taste in this way. 
He chose you.” 

**' Which speech is full of the attributes which 
were wanting in my sarcasm,” she replied. 
“Come, Edgar, let there be an armed neutrality 
between us about Miss Lyon. I can not endure 
incivility ; and you are almost capable of being 
uncivil to me when I venture to hint that she is 
not as absolutely perfect as Mark thinks her.” 

It will easily be understood that after this Mrs. 
Sutton had less toleration in her sou], though far 
more in her speech, for Blanche Lyon. ‘The 
girl held her own so quietly among them all, 
even when her mother came to join the party at 
Mrs. Marsh’s considerate invitation. Mrs. Lyon 
fell an easy and unsuspecting victim into every pit 
Mrs. Sutton prepared for her, and Mrs. Sutton 
prepared many. It was altogether beyond the 
power of the pretty, young, wealthy, admired 
married woman to put the governess in the sec- 
ond place. Mrs. Sutton had quite exhausted 
her store of depreciatory devices on Miss Lyon, 
and still Miss Lyon was as composedly indiffer- 
ent to her, and as unfettered in her intercourse 
with Mr. Sutton and Mr. Talbot as if Marian 
had not existed. Mrs. Sutton had taken a pat- 
ronizing toge, and Blanche had, with great 
good temper, and good-breeding too, made 
manifest the fact that Mrs. Sutton’s patronage 
was too small a thing to be cither accepted or 
rejected. Then Marian had ignored Blanchc’s 
presence and remarks, and neither Blanche’s 
presence nor remarks grew less bright for the 
treatment. If Miss Lyon had employed a coun- 
try dress-maker, and her waist could have been 
proved to be an inch too high or too low, too 
slight or too large, Marian would have been less 
bitter. But Miss Lyon daringly employed the 
great Hortense, and did not give Mrs. Sutton the 
shadow of a chance of finding fault. Marian 
had almost given up the contest, when Mrs. Lyon 
came and strengthened Mrs. Sutton’s forces un- 
intentionally at once. 

The poor lady had sighed for this invitation, 
and in her own transparent way had schemccd 
for it. She had declared her intention of taking 
lodgings in the neighborhood of the Grange for 
a few weeks in order to be near her child. And 
her child had kept the declaration a dead secret 
from Mrs. Marsh while she could, and had sed- 
ulously striven to alter the intention. But, like 
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iii people who are unstable by nature, Mrs. 
t_yon cultivated obstinacy under the name of 
etrength of will, whenever the display of it 
seemed to promise her one of those ** changes 

r the better” which her half hopeful, half dis- 
onteuted mint) had always craved. This seemed 
‘o her a fitting opportunity for flaunting out her 
limp flag of defiance. Accordingly she did it 
in a tremulous manner that was essentially her 
own, and essentially repugnant to Blanche. She 
wrote to Mrs. Marsh, proposing that Blanche 


should come and pass a few weeks with her at a . 


farm-house about two miles from the Grange, 
and during those weeks walk backward and for- 
ward for the fulfilling of her educational duties 
toward the litthe Marshes. To the proposition 
of this plan she appended a humble hope that 
Blanche would not catch a violent cold on her 
chest in the course of these compulsory walks, 
and so develop an hereditary delicacy which 
had always been a source of anguish to her anx- 
ious mother. ‘The reply to this Ictter (the con- 
tents of which Mrs. Marsh kept from Blanche, 
but which were told to her in a song of triumph 
sung by Mrs. Lyon as soon as she arrived) was 
the invitation Which brought her in contact with 
Mrs. Sutton, and more important still, with Ed- 
war ‘Talbot, 

For a day or two Blanche was taken in by the 
manner Mrs. Sutton adopted toward Mrs, Lyon, 
but after a day or two she saw through and re- 
sented it as such a woman would resent a manner 
that was the offspring of such a motive. It has 
been said that Mrs. Lyon went with celerity. into 
all thes pitfalls Mrs. Sutton prepared for her. 
She did more—she went into them as if they 
were pleasant places. Under the influence of 
the false, subtie, fascinating allurements of the 
soft-voiced woman with the tender, half-closed 
eyes, poor Mrs. Lyou would enter upon the tell- 
ing of endless narratives that were uninteresting 
in themselves, that concerned people of whom 
her auditors had never heard, and that were 
singularly void of point. And Mrs, Sutton 
would listen to them with an assumption of in- 
terest that Blanche felt to be insolent, and would 
recall the wandering attention of her brother 
‘Edgar, and generally portray pitying conde- 
scension toward a tedious inferior in a way that 
at last made Blanche Lyon writhe. 

Writhe to a degree that at length the smaller 
elements in her mental organization trampled 
over the better, and urged her to enter upon an 
ignoble contest. ‘Then she brought the battery 
of her great beauty, the wonderful wealth of her 
animal spirits, the subtle charm of her soul su- 
periority to himself to bear upon the husband of. 
the woman who sought to render her ridiculous 
through her mother. She took the conversation, 
as women of her mental calibre know how to 
take it, on to ground where Mark Sutton was 
very much at a loss, and comfelled him to join 
in it, and contrived that he should do so to his 
disadvantage. In short, she sought to shame 
his wife through him; sought to do so till she 
saw him smart under the consciousness of one 
of his blunders, and then bitterly repented her- 
self of the littleness, 

There was nothing attractive, nothing inter- 
esting, littke worth thinking about, in short, -in 
Mark Sutton. Still Blanche’s heart went out 
warmly to him when he told her that he ‘*had 
always thought too little of himself for it to have 
been quite worthy of her to have made him think 
” The rebuke was a bitterly sharp one to 
her in its moderation and humility. If the man 
she had made absurd in the eyes of others, above 
all of his wife, if he had turned round upon her 
as a man of his class would be likely to turn, 
she thought she could have borne it better, and 
forgiven herself more readily. But he was kind- 
er to her than before, kind as to one who had 
need of protection against herself among others. 

Blanche Lyon hadg bright, clear, dis¢rimin- 
ating power, and she recognized this element, 
and acknowledged that there was ground for its 
being shown. She had just a few words of ex 
planation with him, and bound him to her be 
them a faster friend than before. Going to him 
one afternoon as he was walking along between 
two high laurel hedges, with a little flush of 
‘mingled penitence and pride on her rounded 
healthy cheeks, with a shimmer over her gray 
eves, and a touch of tremulousness in her voice 
that appealed to him very sweetly, what could 
any man do but forgive her when she said: 

‘*T have been made to smart so that like the 
scorpion I was ready to sting myself, Mr. Sut- 
ton; I did worse, I tried to sting the only hu- 
man being who cared enough for me to be stung 
by my ingratitude. Can you sorgive me?” 

She looked what Edzar Talbot had called her, 
a ‘* splendid creature,” as she asked this, Stand- 
ing there before him in her rich, heavily-falling, 
vivlet-hued, winter drapery, with her bright face 
toned down into a transient tenderness by re- 
morse, with all the winning delicacies of her 
most winning manner brought into such quiet 
play, with the silent weight of the pretty, refined, 
feminine trifles of becoming hat and well-fitting 
gloves, and mere idea of perfume bronght to 
bear upon him—to bear upon the man who had 
never known them in his vouth, and who ac- 
cepted them all as badges of the station to which 
he had climbed. What could he do but forgive 
her, and utter the hope that he might be per- 
mitted, might be able to befriend her ? 

‘* And if you exer can, I will ask you,” she 
said. 

‘“* And I will do it while I live,” he answered. 

‘Even against your wife?’’ she interrupted, 
with a laugh, and Mark Sutton’s heart sank 
and his color rose at even so slight an alleyation 
veing brought against Marian; but still he re- 
plied heartily, taking the hand of the girl who 
had made it. 

‘*Even against Marian, if— 

‘* Let there be no ‘ifs’ in the case.” 

Mrs. Sutton herself interrupted, lounging for- 


less 
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| Blanche put in, hastily. 


ward fram a half-concealed seat in the laurel 
hedge. 

“Excise me; I would have spoken before if 
I had revognized your voices,” she added, care- 
lessly ; “* but I thought it was some of the serv- 
ants indulging in a lovers’ quarrel; it was not 
till my mame was taken in vain that—” 

‘‘You remembered ladies do not listen,” 
Then the belligerents, 
looked straight into each other’s eves, and it oc- 
curred to Mark Sutton that it might be very 
hard for/ him to keep his promise of befriending 
Blanche, ‘‘even against his wife.” 


THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY’S 
LEG. 

rAmong the curiosities of Waterloo are the grave of 
the late Marquis of Anglesey's leg and the house in 
which it was cut off, where the boot belonging to it is 
preserved. The owner of the house has interred the 
eg most decurourly in his garden, within a coffin, un- 
der a weepitg-willow, and honored it with a monn- 
ment. This has inspired some humcurist to write the 
following epitaph :) 
Here rests—and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneer or laugh, 
To learn that mould’ring in this grave 
There lies—a British ca/f 


For he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole 
Will find that laugh was premature, 

For here, too,lies a soul, 


Ani here five little ones repose, 
Twin born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 


A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Lie here of one commanding; 

Wha, though he might his wits retain, 
Lost half his understanding. 


And! when the guns, with thunder bright, 
Poured bullets thick as hail, 

Could only in this way be taught 
To give the foe leg bail. 


And) now in England just as gay 
As in the battle brave, 

Goes to the rout, the ball, the play, 
With one leg in the grave, 


Fortine in vain has showed her spite, 
For he will soon be found, 

Should England’s sons engage in fight, 
Resolved to stand his ground. 


But Fartune’s pardon I must beg; 
Slie meant not to disarm: 

And|when she lopped the herg’s leg 
She did not seek his h-arm. 


And|hut indulged a harmless whim, 
Since he could walk with one: 
She saw two legs were lost on him, 

Who never meant to run. 


THE| LAND OF “I DON’T KNOW.” 
THERE was once upon a time a little boy— 

* Ah, there now,” I hear you exclaim, “that is the 
way 80/ many stories begin! I wish you would tell 
us his neal name, and where he lived ?” 

I might if I liked; but, perhaps, when the little boy 
is grown older, and quite got over the bad habit that 
was the cause of the misadventure I am going to re- 
late, he would not like to have you pointing at him 
and reminding him of his fault; so youn must be qui- 
et, and/let me tell my story my own way, and be care- 
ful that yon do not get into similar trouble. 

“Tom” lived in a very pretty house, in a very love- 
ly garden. He was fond of reading, and had a great 
many books, that ought to have been kept on a shelf 
by themselves, but— Every night before he went to 
bed he) used to take his favorite toy and his favorite 
book for the time being, and place them on a chair by 
his bedside, so that he might have them close at hand 
the moment he awoke. Like other boys, he was very 
often restless at night, and then he would knock them 
overant break their backs, and altogether behave very 
badly tb them. In the morning, too, when he ought 
to have washed and dressed as quickly as possible, he 


would jake one of his books and place it on his wet 
wash-stand, and while he washed one eye would read 
out of the other, till the poor books got almost as 
much water as his face, and their red and blue covers 
were al! blistered and defaced by soapy water. 

His mother and sisters called him “ Untidy Tom,” 
after that sad boy in the story of Struwelpeter; and, 
indeed, he was quite as bad, if not worse. 

He had still another fault. If his mother asked him 


where any thing was, the answer was eure to be, “I 
don't know.” 
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Where is your hat, Tom?" 

**T don’t know.” - 

** Where is your whip, Tom?” 

“T don't know.” 

** Where is your watering-pot ?” 

“I’m sure I don't know.” 

And once when he was amusing himself by acting 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin” in the shrubbery by himself, 
and had borrowed his sister’s black doll to personate 
‘“* Topsy,” he left the poor little negress out in adread- 
ful snow-storm; and when asked where she was, of 
course answered, ‘‘I don’t know.” 

His mother was very much displeased with him, and 
said, “ Tom, to-morrow I must really take some se- 
vere measures with you, unless this is the last time I 
hear ‘I don’t know’ from your lips.” 

Tom was very much frightencd. He did not wish 
to vex his mother or be unkind to his sisters. He did 
not intend to break his books’ backs, or give Topsy 
her death of cold; but he was so very very careless 
and forgetful that he was always doing some mischief. 

Others besides his mother were angry with him, and 
determined to punish him. It is all very well treating 
books and playthings as if they had no life in them, 
but you may do it once too often. 

Oue night when Tom was fast asleep in his bed, his 
room, a8 usual, strewn with his clothes and play- 
things, there was a great discussion going on, though 
he did not hear it. 

“Tl not stand this any longer,” said Masterman 
Ready, stepping from the boy's book-shelf. “I'm an 
old man, and I'll not be insulted in this way. Here, 
it is near a fortnight ago that that young rogue, who 
is sleeping so snugly there, under half a dozen blank- 
ets, actually tore off my only coat, and since then I 
have been shivering all through this bitter weather in 
nothing but my shirt. I should like him to feel as 
cold as I do !” 

“* And I,” said the Lady of the Lake, who was stand- 
ing near, ‘‘ would gladly see him punished. He has 
thrown so much soapy water over me, I feel as if I 
were in a Scotch mist. I wish he was on the top of 
Ben Nevis, with a good fog rolling round him.” 

** And I,” said Robinson Crusoe, “‘ owe him a grudge, 
not so much for the many injuries he has inflicted on 
me personally, but for his disgraceful conduct to that 
interesting Black Lady who lies buried under the 
snow yonder. I make no doubt she was nearly re- 
lated to my beloved servant, Friday, and any slight 
cast on him or any of his relations shall be avenged 
by me.” . 

The accusations against the unlucky boy now came 
in so thickly that it was impossible to make them all 
out. Whips without lashes, lashes without handles, 
guns without locks, ramrods without guns—the hub- 
bub became so great, the wonder is the whole house 
was not roused by the voices of his accusers. 

But even Tom slept quietly on, little dreaming what 
was in store for him, till he felt an icy hand laid on 
his arm, and a stern voice desired him to rise. He 
was too mucgalarmed to speak, but one glance showed 
him that old Masterman Ready, clad in nothing but a 
tattered shirt, stood at his bedside, with many others, 
who in the dim light he could not recognize. 

No time was allowed him to look about: He was 
quickly blindfolded, dragged from his nice warm bed, | 
and out into the bitter night air, with the white snow 
beneath his feet, and the clear, frosty starlit sky above 
his head, his only covering his night-cown. 

His enemies hurried on at a fearful poces and his 
puor feet ached with the cold, and his ° -s trembled 
under him. At length, just as he was completely ex- 
hausted, they removed the bandage from his eyes. 
Ah! what a sight beheld. There was the drum he 
bad broken, no longer a poor inanimate thing, to be 
kicked and beaten at any one’s will and pleasure, but 
a living, moving being on legs, who rushed up to ‘i’om, 
and inquired, in a hanghty voice, ‘‘ Why did you break 
in my head?” 

And then the watering-pot came and demanded, 
‘““Why did you leave m- in the mud at the bottom of 
the pond?”, And adoubk barreled gun, wita a lady- 
like-looking pistol hanging on his arm, upbraided him 
for his cruel usage, -1d whips, and spades, and trum- 
pets, and hoops, ail came and reviled himr; and, last- 
ly, his late victim, the poor black doll, in a winding- 
sheet of snow, said, in a melancholy voice, “ You are 
worse than a slave-dealer: bad you no compassion on 
my warm-African blood, that you left me to perish 
beneath the snow ?” 

Poor Tom seated himself on the hard ground and 
burst into tears, but the more he wept the.more his 
tormentors jeered him; and really Masterman Ready 
and Robinson Crusoe seemed to incite the others to 
insult him, and the poor little boy was very miserable. 

At last his strange companions, tired of playing 
with him, or afraid of the bitter, cold wind, took their 
departure, and Tom was left alone. 

Such companionship had been bad enough, but soli- 
tude was worse. ‘‘Oh! I must find somebody,” cried 
the poor boy, starting up, and trying to make his 
night-gown cover his poor little ankles. “I don't 
know,” sighed the wind. “* Which is the way home?” 
shouted Tom. ‘‘I don’t know,” shrieked a curlew. 
‘* Where’s my mother?” screamed the boy. ‘I don't 
know,” croaked a frog in a neighbor.ng morass. Too 
frightened to speak any more, Tom groped his way 
along in the darkness. As day dawned he came to a 
directing-post. ‘Saved !" thought Tom, as he climbed 
up it like a sailor-boy up a mast. Imagine his hor- 
ror. It directed him to the “ Land of I don’t know |” 
Tom slipped down quicker than he went up, and pur- 
sued his way. Presently he came to another finger- 
post. It was lighter now, and he could read it with- 
out the tronble of climbing; and what think you h 
read ?—* This is the Land of I don't know.” ~ 

The day passed and night came on,‘and still he 
wandered up and down, while strange voices mocked 
him with the oft-repeated phrase, “I don't know,” 
“‘T don’t know,” varied sometimes with “ This is the 
Land o1 I don't know !” 

Poor Tom, half-mad with terror, hunger, and cold, 
rushed headlong on till a sudden light, a sudden break- 
ing of the mist, showed him that he stood at the edge 
of a precipice, a deep blue lake far below. Then he 
knew where he was; on the very topmoet ridge of 
Plinlimmon, and the blue lake shining below he knew 
to be the source of the Severn, that his father had shown 
him, a year before’ when traveling in Wales. 

Fearful of falling he uttered a piercing shriek, and 
called aloud on his mother to help him. Conceive his 
joy when he found himself in her arms, and heard her 
well-known voice reassuring him, ‘*‘ You are safe, my 
boy, quite safe; what has frightened you ?” 

‘*Oh! mother, I have been to the ‘Land of I don’t 
know ;’ and, only think, it is on the top of Plinlim- 
mon.” 

You may be sure Tom did not soon forget his  ad- 
venture. He got Masterman Ready a new coat. He 
dug up Topsy from under the snow, and fished the 
watering-pot from the depths of the pond; and if he 
ever misiaid any thing he tried to find it again, for he 
said, ‘‘I have no wish to go again to the ‘Land of4 
don’t know.’" And you, my young reader, the next 
time you are asked where the Severn rises, say, “* In 
the ‘blue lake’ near the summit of Plinlimmon, in 
the county of Montgomery, Wales,” and yqu will be 
A 1 in your class for a week, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Mr. B——, accompanied by his wife No. 3, caNled on 
Mr. S—— to engage a tombstone for wife No. 2. 
While selecting, the knight of the chisel addressed Mr. 
B-—— as follows: Mr. B-——, I think you are one of 
the luckiest men I ever knew.” “‘Whyso, Mr, S—— »" 
“Why, here you have your third wile, and the west 


of us poor devils must stick to one as long as we live.” 
Mrs. No. 3 went into an outburst of laughter 


not readily described. 


< 
BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES, 


Love finding trade fail, as mapy trades will, 
In a matter-of-fact world like this is, 

Found, that if he would do any business at all, 
He must mix bread and cheese with his kisses. 


So to it he went, quite disgusted and sad; 
His doves stole the corn from the peasant; 
While he in the milky-way found all he'd need 
To make his cheese taste nice and pleasant. 


What a trade did he drive! He began to look up © 
. As be winked at the young eager misses; 
For he knew, though they asked for the bread and the 


cheere, 
That in fact they but came for the kisses. 


This was all very well for a honey-moon monik. 
Then the thing became really quite crazing: 

For the kisses were growing quite stale on the thelf, 
While the bread and cheese trade was amazing. 


Woman is a delusion ; still, men will hug delusion. 


When dressed for the evening we girls nowadays 
Scarce an atom of dress on us leave: 

None blame us; for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eve? 

An amusing story is told of a cunning exhibitor at 
an agricultural fair in Connecticut, who divided a 
bushel of peaches, and entered one-half in bis own 
name for gompetition, and the other in the name of 
an influential man in a neighboring town. The big 
man got the prize, and the other contribution, al- 
though off the same tree, was not mentioned, 


losion of a 


A contraband who witneseed the e 
! hell hab 


shell for the first time exclaimed: "5 
laid an egg!” 


* Are you the mate ?" sald a passe 
cook of a vessel. ‘‘ No,” answered Pa 
boy that boils the mate /" 


* CASES FOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


A woman driving a spirited horee in St. Louis, was 
run away with. Being insured against accidents, she 
wasn't alarmed a bit, stopped the horse, and came 
back safe. Her policy running out, she neglected to 
renew it. Shortly after she was run away with again. 
Her husband's partner ran away with her this time, 
and she hasn’t come back yet. Don't fail to renew 
your policy, particularly if itis in the “* Breakneck." 

Near Paris, Kentucky, a man, while engaged in run- 
ning a circular saw, had his arms taken off They con- 
sisted of a cavalry sabre and a double-barreled shot- 
gun. The man who carried them off had an accident- 
al insurance, and he hasn't been caught yet. 

In Utica, New York, a man accidentally got married. 
Being insured in the “ Breakneck,” he will receive $15 
a week until he recovers. 

Near Portland, Maine, a poor man fell from a loft 
and broke his neck. He received his insurance, $300, 
from the “ Breakneck,” with which he was enabied to 
set himeelf up in business, and is now doing well. 

A boiler exploded at Memphis, blowing the engineer 
into the air quite out of sight. He will receive $i%a 
day until he comes down again. 

man accidentally fell from a steamer at New Or- 
leans intothe river. As he was sinking the third time 
he suddenly recullected that his policy in the “ Break- 
neck” had expired. He then ¢wam ashore, songht ont 
the agent and renewed his policy, and immediately re- 
turned to the river and sank the third time in a serene 
and tranquil manner. 7 


r to the Irish 
“bat I'm the 


An old bachelor says the ladies are like Scotch snuff, 
because they will bring a foolish man to his knees 
(sveeze). 


A celebrated French preacher, in a sermon upon the 
duty of wives, said: “I see in this congregation a wo- 
man who has been guilty of disobedience to her hus- 
band, and in order to point her out I will fling my 
breyiary at her head.” He lifted his book, and every 
female head instantly ducked. 

Mepicat.—You are under examination. You are 
questioned about the Spinal Cord. You must be short- 
sighted not to see the advantage it will be to you to 
describe it ax the chain attached to your eye-glaas, 

A Svacrstion.—After-dinher conversation is some- 
times called pest-prandial talk. Considering the epir- 
ituous character of much Of the wine we conenme, 
would it not be more correct, to say post-brandia! ? 

A Comment.—“ Speech is #ilver, butailence golden.” 
Hence the expression, hash money. . 

— 


Tur most Mopest Creation.—The retir- 
ing tide. 
When may a loaf of breail be said to be inhabited ? 
—When it has a little Indian in it. 


WHIMSICAL INSTANCES OF MONOMANITA, 


The Rev. Simon Brown died with the ecnvicti 
that his rational soul was annihilated by a speCial 
fiat of the Divine will. A patient in ibe “‘ Rétreat” 
at York, thought he had no soul, heart, or?ings. A 
soldier, wounded on the field of Austerli##, was struck 
with a delirious conviction that he wae but an ill-made 
model of his former sel. |“ Youwask how Pére Lam- 
bert is?” he would say. “Heds dead—killed at Aus- 
terlitz. That which you mewW see is a mere machine 
made in his likeness.” “Dr. Mead tells us of an Ox- 
ford student, who ordéTfed the passing bell to be rnng 
for him, and wentdtimeelf to the belfry to instruct the 
ringers. He resarned to his bed only todie. A Bour- 
bon prince,sfionght himself dead, and refused to eat 
until his nds invited him to dine with Turenne 
and other French herves long since departed. There 
was a tradesman who thought he was a seven-shilling 


sents me for payment, don’t change me.” 
Warburton tells us of a man who thought himeelf « 
goose-pie; and Dr. Ferreday, of Manchester, had a 
atient who thought he had swallowed the devil. In 
aris there lived a man who thought he had, with 
others, been guillotined, aud when Napoleon was Em- 
ror their heads were restored, but in the scramble 
he had got the wrong one. A newspaper editor fin- 
cied that he was a paragraph, and, as he lay in bed, 
debated whether he should rise altogether or sentence 
by sentence. 


The following curious notice recently appeared on 
Ladford Church door, Herts, and was previoualy read 


son is to be buried in this church-yard but those living 
in the’ parish; and those who wish to be buried are 
desired to apply to Ephraim Grub, parish clerk.” 


taken a seat, and now feels quite comfortable. 
It was a pointed remark of Franklin's, when he said, 
“If a wife is only half the ecissors, she is aften tho 


| 


| half with the point.” 


piece, and advertised himself thus: “If my wife pre- 
Bis op 


in the church: “ This is to give notice, that no per- 


The man who “conldn’t stand it any longer” has 
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SCENE. 

A Ravine in the Southern States. Prometheus (Grant) 
is discovered bound to the precipice. Panthea (Colum- 
bia) and Ione (Congress) are sitting at his feet. South- 
ern Furies, Minor Spirits, etc. Time—Night. During 
the scene morn slowly 


First Pury. 
The hope of torturing him smells like a heap 
Of corpses to a death bird after battle. 


Second Fury. 
We are the ministers of pain and fear, 
And disappointmént, and mistrust, and hate, » 
And clinging crime; and as lean dogs pursue 
Through wood and lake some struck and sobbing fawn, 
We track all things that weep and bleed and live, 
When the great King (Andy) betrays them to our will. 


Tone. 
Hark, Sister wa 
Darest thon observe how the fiends torture him? 
Third Fury. 


Blood thon canst see, and fire, and canst hear 
groans ; 
Worse things, unheard, unseen, remain behind. 


Panthea, 
Look, Sister, where a troop of spirits gather, * 
Like flocks of clouds in spring’s delightful weather, 
Thronging in the blue air! 
| Tone. 
And see! more come! 


INSULTS TO UNITED STATES SOLDIERS. 


Wasuineron, Feb. 6.—A messenger has ar- 
rived from Richmond to consult General Scxo- 
FIELD regarding insults to the troops. stationed 
around that|city. It appears that while a body 
of soldiers were marching through the town -on 
the way to camp, on Saturday, the inmates of a 

rivate house, occupied by a prominent . rebel 

amily, displayed the rebel flag from the windows 
and greeted them with jeers and taunts. 

General R. S. Grancer, in command during 
General ScHOFIELD’s absence, at first determined 
to arrest the whole party and occupy the house; 
but reflecting that under the President’s orders 


and the decisions of the Supreme Court the mili- 
tary authorities have no further power in the 
South, he decided to report the facts to General. 
ScHorretp. The latter was greatly incensed, 
and left for Richmond at once. 


REWARDS OFFERED FOR THE KILLING OF 
UNION OFFICERS IN TENNESSEE. 


The Nashville Press and Times of February 4, 
contained the following statement : 

We have received direct information of a dia- 
bolical conspiracy which has. been entered into 
by certain rebel citizens of Cannon, White, and 

arren Counties, to, procure the assassination 
of a number of.leading.and influential .Union 
men, all late officers of the Federal Army, resid- 
ing in the Third Congressional Distriet; , The 
following. are the names of the persons marked 
out for death and the sums offered fof making 
way with them ; 


For Colonel W. B. Sroxnrs....... $5000 
For Colonel Purasurme.................. 4000 
For Captain Vawatta....... 2000 
For Captain HatHawaY................ 2000 


A rebel citizen living near Alexandria, in De 
Kalb County, has offered to give $1000 for the 
assassination of Captain VANatra. It is.under- 
stood that three notorious cut-throats, who’ were 
once members of Frercuson’s gang of 
bushwhackers, have been employed to do the 
work. Several Union citizens, fearful of thar 
lives, have: fled to Alexandria for safety, where 
a number of discharged Federal soldiers, former- 


_ly belonging to Colonel Stoxes’s cavalry, reside. 


STATE OF THINGSIN TEXAS. 
General SHERIDAN says: ‘‘ Two soldiers were 
shot at Brenham, Texas, about-two months ago ; 
they were unarmed, and offered no provocation. 
The d jury could find: no bill against their 
assassins, but found a bill against Bree 
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vet Major Suitn, Seventeenth Infantry, for bur- 
elary, because he broke into the house of some 
citizen in his attempt to arrest these men.” 

Large grants of lands and money have been 
made to rebel soldiers in ‘Texas. 
rebels have been brought from other States for 
reintermént, and an Act has been passed to re- 
move the bodies of Union soldiers from the State 
cemetery. 

MURDER ©F UNION SOLDIERS IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

The .recert release of JosEPH CRAWFORD 
Kers, Ropenr Keys, his son, Evisna BYren, 
and F. G. Stownes, for the wanton murder of 
three Union soldiers in South Carolina, is creat- 
ing a good deal of comment. The victims were 
Corporal W. C. Cornett, EMory SMITH, and 
Mason Browyrna, all of the First Maine Veter- 
an Volunteers, who -were killed while on guard 
dver cotton. Each had been shot through the 
head: two with wounds which must have caused 
immediate death; the third evidently having 
been drowned after receiving his wound. The 
hair of each was scorched, showing the pistols 
shad been discharged close to their heads. The 
defendants are very rich, and it is stated one of 
their counsel alone received &10,000 for his in- 
fluence with the President in the matter. 

‘*In South Carolina,” says General SICKLES, 
‘*when arrests are made by military authority, 
and the paities turned over to the civil tribunals, 
the 2ecnsed are generally admitted to easy bail.” 


“WINTER.” 
[See the IUustration on page 136.] 
Tne sun ic sinking in the wintry sky, 
And all the landscape lies enwrapp'’d in snow; 
The dey dying, and to see it die 
Come youth and age, who watch the fading glow. 
Ave looks forth wistfnily, and longs to go 
Thus gently, silently, to peaceful rest: 
Youth, fall of hope, unconscious of life’s woe, 
Gazes in gladness on the glowing west. 
Old age is weary—he has played his part— 
Life’s wintry day is drawing to its close; 
But spring is shining in the child’s young heart, 
Like dew-drops gleaming on the budding rose. 
The night is coming; but the morn is near, 
When light, and life, and hope shall reappear. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


By the Author of ** Lady Audley’s Secret,’ etc. 


Book LLL.—Weaping up Riches. 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE COMPACT OF GRAY’S INN. 

Tre sand which ran so swiftly in the glass 
which that bright young urehin Love had wrest- 
ed from the hand of grim otu Time ran with 


an almost equal swiftness in the hour-glasses of 
lodsing-honse keepers and trades-people, and the 
necessities of every day demanded perpetual ex- 
ertion on the part of Mr. Hawkchurst, let Char- 
lotte’s eves be never so bright, and Charlotte’s so- | 


ciety never so dear. For Captain Paget and his 


protéze there was no such thing as rest; and 


the ingenious Captain took care that the greater 
part of the kibor should be performed by Val- 
entine, while the hion’s share of the spoil was 
pounced upon by the ready paw of the noble 
Horatio. Justnow he found his pupil unnsual- 
ly plastic, muusnally careless of his own interests, 
and ready to serve his master with agreeable 


blindness. 

Since that awkward little affair at Forétde- 
cliéne, that tiresome entanglement about a King 
of Spades which had put in an appearance at a 
moment when no such monarch was to be ex- 
pected, Captain Paget had obtained the means 
of existence Im a manner which was almost re- 
snectable, it not altogether honest; for it is not 
to be supposed that honesty and respectability 
are by any means synonymous terms. It was 
only by the exercise of superhuman address that 


the Captain had extricated himself from that 
perplexing predicament at the Belgian watering- 
place; and it may be that the unpleasant expe- 
ricnces of that particular evening were not with- 


out a salutary effect upon the adventurer’s future 
pi: Ws. 

‘It was touch-and-go work, Val,” he said to 
his companion; ‘‘and if I hadn’t carried matters 


wiili a high hand, and sprung my position as an 
otheer in the English service upon those French 
ruttians, I don’t know where it would have 


ended.” 

‘*It might have come to a metallic ornament- 
ation of the ankle, and some amiable 444, who 
has» murdered his grandmother with a red-hot 
poker and extenuating circumstances, for your 
companion,” murmured Valentine. wouldn't 
try it on with that supererogatory king again on 


this side of the Channel, if I were you.” 
‘The Captain bestowed a freezing look on his 
flippant protegé, and then commenced a verv 


grave discussion of future ways and means, which 
ended in an immediate departure for Paris, where 
the two men entered npon an unpretentious ca- 
reer in the commercial line as agents and tray- 
elers for the patentees of an improved kind of 
gutta percha, which material was supposed te be 
applicable to every imaginable purpose, from the 
sole of anintant’s boot to the roof of a cathedral. 
‘There are times when genius must stoop to pick 
up is daily pittance ;\and for twelve months the 
elegant Horatio Paget was content to devote his 
lost energies to the perpetual praise of the In- 
corrodible and Indestruetible and Incombustible 
iniia rubber, in consideration of a very modest 
percentage on his commescial transactions in 
that material. To cxert the persuasive eloquence 
of a Burke or a Thurlow in order to induce a 
man to roof his new warehouses with a fabric 


The bodies of | 
_ mercial sense may be strictly correct. It was 


which you are aware will be torn into ribbons 
by the first run of stormy weather, for the sake 
of obtaining two-and-a-half per cent on his in- 
vestment, may not be in accordance withgyhe 
honorable notions of a Bayard, and yet in a com- 


only when Captain Paget had made a comforta- 
ble little purse out of his percentage upon the 
Incorrodible and Incombustible that he discov- 
ered the extreme degradation of his position as 
agent and traveler. He determined on return- 
ing to the land of his birth. Joint-stock com- 
panies were beginning to multiply in the com- 
mercial world at this period ; and wherever there 
are many schemes for the investment of public 
capital there is room for such a man as Horatio 
Paget; a man who, with the aid of a hired 
brougham, can inspire confidence in the breast 
of the least daring speculator. 

The Captain came, accompanied as usual by 
that plastic tool and subaltern, Valentine Hawke- 
hurst, who, beimg afflicted with a chronic weari- 
ness of every thing in life, was always eager to 
abandon any present ‘pursuit in favor of the 
vaguest contingency, and to shake off the dust 
of any given locality from his vagabond feet. 
Captain Paget and his protégé came to London, 
where a fortunate combination of circamstances 
threw him in the way of Mr. Sheldon. 

The alliance which arose between that gentle- 
man and the Captain opened a fair prospect for 
the latter. Mr. Sheldon was interested in the 
formation of a certain joint-stock company, but 
had his own reasons for not wishing to be iden- 
tified with it. A stalking-horse is by no means 
a difficult kind of animal to procure in the cat- 
tle-fairs of London; but a stalking-horse whose 
paces are sufficiently showy and imposing—a 
high-stepper, of thorough-bred appearance, and a 
mouth sensitively alive to the lightest touch of 
the curb, easy to ride or drive, warranted neither 
a kicker nor a bolter—is a quadruped of rare ex- 
cellence not to be met with every day. Just such 
a stalking-horse was Captain Paget; and Mr. 
Sheldon lost no time in putting him into action. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the stock- 


- broker trusted his new acquaintance only so far 


as it was absolutely necessary to trust him; or 
that the Captain and the stock-broker thorough- 
ly understood each other without affecting to do 
so. For Horatio Paget the sun of prosperity 
arose in unaccustomed splendor. He was able 
to pay for his lodgings, and was an eminently 
respectable person in the eyes of his landlord. 
He enjoyed the daily use of a neatly-appointed 
brougham, in which only the most practiced eye 
could discover the taint~of the livery stable. 
He dined sumptuously at fashionable restaurants, 
and wore the freshest of lavender gloves, the 
most delicate of waxen heath blossoms or creamy- 
tinted exotics in the button-hole of his faultless 
coat. 

While the chief flourished, the subaltern was 
comparatively idle. The petrician appearance 
and manners of the Captain were a perennial 
source of profit to that gentleman; but Valen- 
tine Hawkeburst had not a patrician appearance ; 
and the work which Mr. Sheldon found for him 
was of a more uncertain and less profitable char- 


acter than that which fell to the share of the ele- 


gant Horatio. But Valentine was content. He 
shared the Captain's lodging, though he did not 
partake of the Captain’s dinners or ride in the 
smart little brougham. He had a roof to shelter 
him, and was rarely unprovided with the price 
of some kind of dinner; and as this was the 
highest order of prosperity he had ever known 
he was content. He was more than content; 
for the first time in his existence he knew what 
it was to be happy. A purer joy than life had 
ever held for him until now made him careless 
whether his dinner cost cighteen pence or eight- 
een shillings; whether he rode in the most per- 
fect of broughams or walked in the mud. He 
took no heed for the future; he forgot the past, 
and abandoned himself heart and soul to the 
new delights of the present. 

Never had Philip Sheldon found so willing a 
tool, so cheap a drudge. Valentine was ready 
to do any thing or every thing for Charlotte's 
step-father, since his relations with that gentle- 
man enabled him to spend so much of his life 
with Charlotte. 

But even in this sublimated state of mind Mr. 
I{awkehurst was not exempt from the great ne- 
cessity of Mr. Skimpole and humanity at large. 
He wanted pounds. His garments were shabby, 
and he desired new and elegant raiment in which 
to appear to advantage before the eyes of the 
woman he loved. It had been his privilege on 
several occasions to escort Mrs. Sheldon and the 
two younger ladies to a theatre; and even this 
privilege had cost him money. He wanted 
pounds to expend upon those new books and 
music which served so often as the excuse for a 
visit to the Lawn. He wanted pounds for very 
trivial pusposes; but he wanted them desperate- 
ly. A lover withont pounds is the most helpless 
and contemptible of mankind; he is a knight 
errant without his armor, a troubadour without 
his lute. 

In this dilemma Mr. Hawkehurst resorted to 
that simple method which civilization has de- 
vised for the relief of pecuniary difficulties of a 
temporary nature. He had met George Shel- 
don several times at the Lawn, and had become 
tolerably intimate with that gentleman, whom 
he now knew to be “‘ the Sheldon of Gray’s Inn,” 
and the ally and agent of certain bill-discount- 
ers. To George he went one morning and 
after requesting that Captain Paget should know 
nothing of his application, explained his require- 
ments. It was a very small sum which he asked 
for, modestly conscious that the security he. had 
to offer was of the weakest. He only wanted 
thirty pounds, and was willing to give a bill at 
two months for five-and-thirty. 

There was a good deal of hesitation on the part 
of the lawy<r; but Valentine had expected to meet 


with some difficulty, and was not altogether un- 
prepared for a point-blank refusal. He was 
agreeably surprised when George Sheldon told 
him he would manage “that little matter ; only 
the bill must be for forty.” But in proof of the 
liberal spirit in which Mr. Hawkehurst was to be 
treated, the friendly lawyer informed him that 
the two months should be extended to three. — 

Valentine did not stop to consider that by this 
friendly process he was to pay at the rate of 
something over a hundred and thirty per cent. 
per annum for the use of the money he wanted. 
He knew that this was his only chance of get- 
ting money; so he shut his eyes to the expensive 
nature of the transaction, and thanked Mr. Shel- 
don for the accommodation granted to him. 

‘¢ And now we've settled that little business, 
I should like to have a few minutes’ private chat 
with you,” said George, ‘‘on the understanding 
that what passes between you and me is strictly 
confidential.”’ 

Of course!” 

“You seem to have been leading rather an 
idle life for the last few months; and it strikes 
me, Mr. Hawkehurst, you’re too clever a fellow 
to care about that sort of thing.” 

‘¢ Well, I have been in some measure wasting 
my sweetness on the desert air,” Valentine an- 
swered, carelessly. ‘‘‘The governor seems to have 
slipped into a good berth by your brother’s agen- 
cy; but I am not Horatio Nugent Cromie Paget, 
and the brougham and lavender kids of the Pro- 
moter are not for me.” 

‘‘There is money to be picked up by better 
dodges than promoting,” replied the attorney, am- 
biguously ; ‘‘ but I suppose you wouldn’t care for 
any thing that didn’t bring immediate cash? 
You wouldn’t care to speculate the chances, 
however well the business might promise ?” 

selon! ‘That’s as may be,” answered 
Valentine, coolly. ‘* You see those affairs that 
promise so much are apt to fail when it comes 
to a question of performance. I’m not a capi- 
talist; I can’t afford to become a speculator. 
I’ve been living from hand to mouth lately by 
means of occasional contributions to a sporting 
weekly, and a little bit of business which your 
brother threw in my way. I've been able to be 
tolerably useful to him, and he promises to get 
me something in the way of a clerkship, foreign 
correspondence, and that kind of thing.” 

‘‘Humph !” muttered George Sheldon; “ that 
means eighty pounds a year and fourteen hours’ 
work a day, letters that must be answered by 
this mail, and soon. I don’t think that kind 
of drudgery would ever suit you, Hawkehurst. 
You've not served the right apprenticeship for 
that sort of thing; you ought to try for some 
higher game. What should you say to an affair 
that might put two or three thousand pounds 
in your pocket if it was successful ?” 

‘**T should feel very much inclined to fancy it 
a bubble; one of those dazzling rainbow-tintéd 
globes which look so bright dancing about in the 
sunshine, and explode into nothing directly they 
encounter any tangible substance. However, 
my dear Sheldon, if you really have any employ- 
ment to offer a versatile young man who is not 
overburdened with vulgar prejudices, you'd bet- 
ter put the business in plain words.” 

“*T will,” answered’ George; *‘ but it’s not an 
affair that can be discussed in five minutes. It’s 
rather a serious matter, and involves a good 
deal of consideration. I know that you’re aman 
of the world, and a very clever fellow into the 
bargain; but there’s something more than that 
wanted for this business, and that is patience. 
The hare is a very fine animal in her way, you 
know; but a man must have a little of the tor- 
toise in him if he wants to achieve any thing out 
of the common run in the way of good luck. I 
have been working, and waiting, and speculating 
the chances for the last fifteen years, and I think 
I’ve got a good chance at last. But there’s a 
good deal of work to be done before the busi- 
ness is finished; and I find that I must have 
some one to help me.” 

‘* What sort of business is it ?” 

‘* The search for the heir-at-law of a man who 
has died intestate within the last ten years.” 

The two men looked at each other at this 
juncture; and Valentine Hawkehurst smiled 
significantly. 

‘* Within the last ten years?” hesaid. ‘‘That’s 
rather a wide margin.” 

“Do you think you would be a good hand at 
hunting up the missing links in the chain of a 
family history?” asked Mr. Sheldon. ‘It’s 
rather tiresome work, you know, and requires no 
common amount of patience and perseverance.” 

‘*I can persevere,” said Valentine, decisively, 
“if you can show me that it will be worth my 
while to do so. You want an heir-at-law, and 
I’m to look for him. What am I to get while 
I’m looking for him? and what is to be my re- 
ward if I find him ?” 

*T’ll give you a pound a week and your trav- 
eling expenses while you're employed in the 
search; and I'll give you three thousand pounds 
on the day the heir gets his rights ?” 

‘*Humph!” muttered Mr. Hawkchurst, rath- 
er doubtfully ; ‘three thousand pounds is a very 
respectable haul. But then, you see, I may fail 
to discover the heir; and even if I do find him 
the chances are ten to one that the business would 
be thrown into Chancery at the last moment; in 
which case I might wait till doomsday for the 
reward of my labors.” 

George Sheldon shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. He had expected this penniless adven- 
turer to catch eagerly at the chance he offered. 

**Three thousand pounds are not to be picked 
up in the streets,” he said. ‘If you don’t care 
to work with me, I-can find plenty of clever fel- 
lows in London who'll jump at the business.” 

“ And you want me to begin work—?” 

“*Immediately.” 

“* And how am I to pay forty pounds in three 
months outofapoundaweek?” 


~ 


**Never mind the bill,” said Mr. Sheldon yw, 
lofty generosity. ‘If you work heart and «..,, 
for me, I'll square that little matter for you - if 
get it renewed for another three months.” 

**In that case I’m yourman. I don’t ming. 
little hard work just now, and I can live upow | 
pound a week where another man would sta;\.. 
So now for my instructions.” 

There was a brief pause, during which the |,w- 
refreshed himself by walking up and dow» 

is office two or three times with his hands in };'s 
pockets. After which relief he seated himse}y 
before his desk, took out a sheet of foolscap, and 
selected a pen from the ink-stand. 

** [t's just as well to put things in a thorough- 
ly business-like manner,” he said presently, «| 
suppose you’d have no objection to signing a 
memorandum of agreement—nothing that would 
be of any use in a court of law, you know, but 
a simple understanding between man and man 
for our own satisfaction, as a safeguard against 
all possibility of misunderstanding in the future. 
I’ve every reason to consider you the most hon- 
orable of men, you know; but honorable men 
turn round upon each other sometimes. You 
might ask me for something more than three 
thou’—if you succeeded in your search.” 

‘** Precisely ; or I might make terms with the 
heir-at-law, and throw you over. Perhaps that 
was your idea.” 

‘*Not exactly. The first half of the chain is 
in my hands, and the second half will be worth 
nothing without it. But to prevent all unpleas- 
antness we may as well put our intentions upon 
record.” 

‘“*T’ve not the least objection,” replied Valen- 
tine, with supreme indifference. ‘‘ Draw up 
whatever memorandum you please and |’|! sign 
it. If you don’t mind smoke, I should like to 
console myself with a cigar while you draw the 
bond.” 

The question was a polite formula, the atmos- 
phere of George Sheldon’s office being redolent 
of stale tobacco. 

** Smoke away,” said the lawyer; “and if you 
ean drink brandy and soda at this time of day 
you'll find the de quot in that cupboard. Make 
yourself at home.” 

Mr. Hawkcehurst declined the brandy and soda, 
and regaled himself only with a cigar, which he 
took from his own case. He sat in one of the 
second-floor windows smoking, and looking 
dreamily into the gardens, while George Sheldon 
drew up the agreement. He was thinking that 
any hazard which took him away from London 
and Charlotte Halliday might be a fortunate 
one. 
The lawyer finished his document, which he 
read aloud for the benefit of the gentleman who 
was to sign it. The agreement was in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

** Memorandum of agreement between George 
Sheldon on the one part, and Valentine Hawke- 
hurst on the other part, whereby it is this day 
mutually agreed by and between the partics 
hereto as follows : 

**1, That, in consideration of a weekly salary 
of one pound while in pursuit of certain inquiries, 
and of the sum of three thousand pounds to be 
paid upon the arising of a certain event, namely, 
the establishment of an heir-at-law to the estates 
of the late John Haygarth, the said Valentine 
Hawkehurst shall act as agent for the said George 
Sheldon, and shall not at any time during the 
continuance of this agreement do any act to 
prejudice the inquiry or the steps now being taken 
by the said George Sheldon to discover and es- 
tablish an heir-at-law to the estates of the late 
John Haygarth. 

‘*2. That at no time hereafter shall the said 
Valentine Hawkehurst be entitled to a larger 
recompense than is hereinbefore provided: nor 
shall he be liable to t#® said George Sheldon for 
the return of any moneys which the said George 
Sheldon may advance on account of the said in- 
quiries in the event of the same not resulting in 
the establishment of an heir to the estates of the 
late John Haygarth. 

“3. That the said Valentine Hawkehurst shall 
not alter his character of agent to the said George 
Sheldon during the prosecution of the said in- 
quiry: that he shall deliver over to the said 
George Sheldon all documents and other forms 
of evidence that may arise from his, the: said 
Valentine Hawkehurst’s, inquiries: and that he 
shall week by week, and every week, and as often 
as may be necessary, report to the said George 
Sheldon the result of such inquiries, and that he 
shall not on any pretense whatever be at liberty 
to withhold such fruits of his researches, nor dis- 
cover the same to any one else than the said 
George Sheldon, under a penalty of ten thousand 
pounds, to be recovered as liquidated damages 
previously agreed between the parties as the 
measure of damages payable to the said George 
Sheldon upon the breach of this agreement by 
the said Valentine Hawkehurst. 

‘In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
this 20th day of September, 1862, set their hands 
and aftixed their seals.” : 

‘That sounds stiff enough to hold water in 4 
court of law,” said Valentine when George Shel- 
don had recited the contents of the document. 

“] don’t suppose it would be much gopd in 
Chancery Lane,” returned the lawyer careless- 
ly; “though I dare say it sounds rather form!- 
dable to you. When one gets the trick of the 
legal jargon, it’s not easy to draw the simplest 
form of agreement without a few superfuous 
words. I may as well call in my clerk to wit- 
ness our signatures, I suppose.” 

**Call in any one you like.” 

The clerk was summoned from « sunless and 
airless den at the back of his principal's office. 
The two men appended their signatures to the 
document; the clerk added his in witness of the 
genuine nature of those signatures. It was an 
affair-of two minutes. The clerk was dismissed. 
Mr. Sheldon blotted and folded the memoran- 
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iam, and laid it aside in one of the drawers of 
Lis desk. 
«Gome,” he said cheerily, ‘‘ that’s a business- 
» beginning at any rate. And now you'd 
,otter have some brandy and soda, for what I've 
vot to say will take some time in the saying of 


‘On this occasion Mr. Hawkehurst accepted the 
jawver’s hospitality, and there was some little 
delay before the conversation proceeded. 

It was a very long conversation. Mr. Shel- 
don produced a bundle of papers, and exhibited 
come of them to his agent, beginning with that 
advertisement in the Times which had first at- 
tracted his notice, but taking very good care not 
to show his coadjutor the obituary in the Od- 
server wherein the amount of the intestate’s for- 
tune was stated. The ready wits which had 
been sharpened at so many different grindstones 
proved keen enough for the occasion. — Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst had had little to do with gen- 
ealogies or baptismal registers during his past 
-earecr; but his experiences was of such a mani- 
fuld nature that he was not easily to be baffled 
or mystified by any new experience. He showed 
himself almost as quick at tracing up the intri- 
cavies of afamily tree as Mr. Sheldon, the astute 
attorney and practiced genealogist. 

“J have traced these Haygarths back to the 
intestate’s great-grandfather, who was a carpen- 
ter and a Puritan in the reign of Charles the 
First. He seems to have made money—how, I 
have not been able to discover with any certain- 
tv: but it is more than probable he served in the 
civil wars, and came in for some of the plunder 
those crop-eared, psalm - singing, Pierce - the- 
brain-of -the-tyrant-with-the-nail-ofJael scoun- 
drels were always in the way of, at the sack of 
Rovalist mansions. The man made money; 
and his son, the grandfather of the intestate, 
was a wealthy citizen in the reigns of Anne and 
the first George. He was a grocer, and lived in 
the market-place of Ullerton in Leicestershire ; 
an out-of-the-way sleepy place it is now, but was 
prosperous enough in those days, I dare say. 
This man (the grandfather) began the world 
well-off, and amassed a large fortune before he 
had done with it. The lucky beggar lived in 
the days when free-trade and competition were 
unknown, when tea was something like sixty 
shillings a pound, and when a psalm-singing 
sleek-haired fellow with a reputation for wealth 
and honesty might cheat his customers to his 
heart's content. He had one son, Matthew, who 
seems, from what I can gather, to have been a 
will sort of fellow in the early part of his career, 
and not to have been at any time on the best 
possible terms with the sanctimonious dad. This 
Matthew married at fifty-three years of age, and 
died a year after his marriage, leaving one son, 
vio afterward became the reverend intestate, 
vith whom, according to the evidence at present 
‘fore me, ends the direct line of the Haygarths.” 
The lawyer paused, turned over two or three pa- 
pers, and then resumed his explanation. ‘‘'The 
ranctimonious grocer, Jonathan Haygarth, had 
one other child besides the son—a daughter call- 
ed Ruth, who married a certain Peter Judson, 
and became the mother of a string of sons and 
daughters; and it is among the descendants of 
these Judsons that we may have to look for our 
lwir-at-law, unless we find him nearer home. 
Now, my idea is, that we shall find him nearer 
home.” 

“What reason have you for forming that 
idea?” asked Valentine. 

“ll tell you. This Matthew Haygarth is 
known to have been a wild fellow. 1 obtained 
a good deal of fragmentary information about 
him from an old man in some alms-houses at 
Ullerton, whose grandfather was a school-fellow 
of Matthew’s. He was a scape-grace, and was 
a.Ways spending money in London while the 
resvectable psalm-singer was hoarding it in Ul- 
lerton, There used to be desperate quarrels be- 
tween the two men, and toward the end of Jona- 
than Haygarth’s life the old man made half a 
dozen different wills in favor of half a dozen dif- 
ferent people, and cutting off scape-grace Mat- 
thew with a shilling. Fortunately for scape- 
grace Matthew, the old man had a habit of quar- 
reling with his dearest friends—a fashion not 
quite exploded in this enlightened nineteenth 
century—and the wills were burned one after 
another, until the worthy Jonathan became as 
helpless and foolish as his great contemporary 
“nd namesake, the Dean of St. Patrick’s; and 
after having died ‘first at top,’ did his son the 
favor to die altogether, intestate, whereby the 
roysterér and spendthrift of Soho and Covent 
Grarden came into a very handsome fortune. 
The old man died in 1766, aged eighty; a very 
fine specimen of your good old English trades- 
man of the Puritanical school. The roysterer, 
Viatthew, was by this time forty-six years of age, 

. | suppose, had grown tired of roystering. 

‘1 aly case he appears to have settled down 
very quictly in the old family house in the Ul- 
l-rton market-place, where he married a re- 
spectable damsel, of the Puritan school, some 
scven years after, and in which house, or in the 
neighborhood whereof, he departed this life, with 
awful suddenness, one year after his marriage, 
leaving his son and heir, the reverend intestate. 
- And now, my dear Hawkehurst, you're a sharp 

f ~ and oa say a good hand at guessing 
rk rums; 80 perhaps you begin to see 

can't say I do.” 

‘*My notion is that Matthew Haygarth may 
possibly have married before he was fifty-three 
years of age. Men of his stamp don’t often live 
‘Toat ripe age without being caught in matri- 

iit! toils somehow or other. It was in the 
“ys ol Fleet marriages, in the days when young 
sien about town were even more reckless and 
more likely to become the prey of feminine de- 
ception than they are now. ‘The fact that Mat- 
Elavgarth revealed no such marriage is no 


conclusive evidence against my hypothesis. He | 
died very suddenly—intestate, as it seems the 
habit of these Haygarths to die; and he had 
never made any adjustment of his affairs. Ac- 
cording to the oldest inhabitant in Ullerton alms- 
houses, this Matthew was a very handsome fel- 
low, generous-hearted, open-handed; a devil- 
may-care kind of achap; the type of the rollick- 
ing heroes in old comedies; the very man to fall 
over head and ears in love before he was twenty, 
and to go through fire and water for the sake of 
the woman he loved. In short, the very last 
man upon earth to live a bachelor until his fifty- 
fourth year.” 

“He may—” 

‘“*He may have been a profligate, you were 
going to say, and have had baser ties than those 
of Church and State. So he may ; bu: if he was 
a scoundrel tradition flatters him. Of course 
all the. information one can gather about a man 
who died in 1774 must needs be of a very uncer- 
tain and fragmentary character. But if I can 
trust the rather hazy recollections of my oldest 
inhabitant about what his father told him Ais fa- 
ther had said of wild Mat Haygarth, the young 
man’s wildness|was very free from vice. There 
is no legend of innocence betrayed or infamy fos- 
tered by Matthew Haygarth. He appears to 
have enjoyed what the young men of that day 
called life—attended cock-fights, beat the watch, 
gambled a little, and was intimately acquainted 
with the interior of the Fleet and Marshalsea 
prisons. For nearly twenty years he seems to 
have lived in London ; and during all those years 
he was lost sight of by the Ullerton people. My 
oldest inhabitant’s grandfather was clerk to a 
merchant in the city of London, and had there- 
fore some opportunity of knowing his old school- 
fellow’s proceedings in the metropolis. But the 
two townsmen don’t seem to have seen much of 
each other in the big city. Their meetings were 
rare, and, so far as I can make out, for the most 
part accidental, But, as I said before, my old- 
est inhabitant is somewhat hazy, and excruci- 
atingly prolix ; his chaff is in the proportion of 
some fifty to one of his wheat. I’ve given a good 
deal of time to this case already, you see, Mr. 
Hawkehurst; and yvu'll find your work very 
smooth sailing, compared to what I’ve gone 
through.” | 

‘“*] dare say that sort of investigation is rather 
tiresome in th4 earlier stages.” 

‘* You'd say|so, with a vengeance, if you had 
to do it,” answered George Sheldon, almost sav- 
agely. ‘* You) start with the obituary of some 
old bloke who was so disgustingly old when he 
consented to die that there is no one living who 
can tell you when he was born, or who were his 
father and mother; for, of course, the old idiot 
takes care not to leave a blessed document of any 
kind which can aid a fellow in his researches. 
And when you've had the trouble of hunting up 
half a dozen men of the same name, and have 
addled your wretched brains in the attempt to 
patch the half dozen men—turning up at differ- 
ent periods and in different places—into one man, 
they all tumble to pieces like a child’s puzzle, 
and you find yourself as far as ever from the man 
you want. However, you won't have to do any 
of that work,” added Mr. Sheldon, who was al- 
most in a passion when he remembered the trou- 
ble he had gone through. ‘*‘The ground has 
been all laid out for you, by Jove, as smooth as 
a tea-garden ; and if you look sharp, you'll pick 
up your three thou’ before you know where you 
are.” 


re. 

‘*T hope I shall,” answered Valentine, coolly. 
He was not te sort of person to go into raptures 
about three thousand pounds, though such a sum 
must needs have seemed to him the wealth of a 
small Rothschild. ‘‘ I know I want money badly 
enough, and am ready and willing to work for it 
conscientiously, if I get the chance. But to re- 
turn to this Matthew Haygarth. Your idea is 
that there may have been a marriage previous 
to the one at Ullerton.” 

“Precisely. Of course there may have been 
no such previous marriage; but you see it’s on 
the cards; and since it is on the cards, my no- 
tion is that we had better hunt up the history of 
Matthew Haygarth’s life in London, and try to 
find our heir-at-law there, before we go in for the 
Judsons. If you knew how the Judsons have mar- 
ried and multiplied, and lost themselves among 
herds of other people, you wouldn’t care about 
tracing the ramifications of their family tree,” 
said Mr. Sheldon, with a weary sigh. 

** So be it,” exclaimed Mr. Hawkehurst, care- 
lessly; ‘‘ we'll leave the Judsons alone, and go 
in for Matthew Haygarth.” 

He spoke with the air of an archeological 
Hercules, to whom difficulties were nothing. It 
seemed as if he would have been quite ready 
to *‘ go in” for some sidereal branch of the Plan- 
tageneta, or the female descendants of the Hardi 
Canute family, if George Sheldon had suggested 
~—_ the intestate’s next of kin was to be found 
there. 

** Mat Haygarth, by all means,” he said. He 
was on jolly-good-fellow-ish terms with the dead 
and gone grocer’s son already, and had the tone 
of a man who had been his friend and boon 
companion. ‘* Mat Haygarth isourman. But 
how are we to ferret out his doings in London? 
A man who was born in 1720 is rather a remote 


_kind of animal.” 


“The secret of success in these matters is 
time,” answered the lawyer, sententiously; “a 
man must have no.end of time; and he must 
keep his brain clear of all other business. Those 
two conditions are impossible for me, and that’s 
why I want a coadjutor: now you're a clever 
young fellow, with no profession, with no par- 
ticular social ties, as I can make out, and your 
time is all your own; ergo, you're the very man 
for this business. The thing is to be done: ac- 
cept that for a certainty. It’s only a question 
of time. Indeed, when you look at life philoso- 
phically, what is there on earth that is not a ques- 


tion of time? Give the crossing-sweeper be- 
tween this and Chancery Lane time enough, 
and he might develop into a Rothschild. He 
might want nine hundred years or so to do it in; 
bat there’s no doubt he could do it, if you gave 
him time.” 

Mr. Sheldon was becoming expansive under 
the influence of the brandy-and-soda ; for even 
that mild beverage is not without its effect on 
the intellectual man. 

“* As to this Haygarth case,” he resumed, aft- 
er the consumption of a little more soda and a 


little more brandy, ‘“‘it’s a sure success, ii we 


work it properly; and you know three thou’ is 
not to be despised,” added George, persuasively, 
**even if a fellow has to wait some time for it.” 

**Certainly not. And the bulk of the Hay- 
garthian fortune—I sup that’s something 
rather stiff,” returned Valentine, in the same 
persuasive tone. 

** Well, you may suppose it’s'a decent figure,” 
answered Mr. Sheldon, with an air of depreca- 
tion, ‘‘or how could I afford to give you three 
thou’ out of the share I am likely to get?” 

** No, to be sure. I think I shall take to the 
work well enough when once I get my hand in; 
but I shall be very glad of any hint you can give 
me at starting.” 

** Well, my advice is this: begin at the begin- 
ning; go down to Ullerton; see my oldest in- 
habitant; I pumped him as dry as I could, but I 
couldn't give myself enough time for thoroughly 
exhaustive pumping; one has to waste a small 
eternity before one gets any thing valuable out 
of those hazy old fellows. Follow up this Mat- 
thew from his birth; see the place where he was 
born; ferret out every detail of his life, so far as 
it is to be ferreted; trace his way step by step to 
London, and when you get him there, stick to 
him like a leech. Don’t let him slip*through 
your fingers for a day; hunt him from lodging 
to lodging, from tavern to tavern, into jail and 
out of jail—tantivy, yoicks, hark-forward! I 
know it’s deuced hard work; but a man must 
work uncommonly hard in these days before he 
picks up three thou’. In a few.words, the game 
is all before you; so go in and win,” concluded 
George Sheldon, as he poured the last amber 
drops from the slim smoke-colored bottle, and 
swallowed his glass of brandy undilated by soda. 


THE TWO VOYAGES. 


L 


Swirt.y, swiftly, we onward glide, 

‘Borne by the wind and the fav'ring tide; 

We pass by hamlet, by park, and hall, 

And meadows where holiday festival 

Is kept: and our hearts beat feather light, 
While the sun o’erhed® shines warm and bright. 


And such is life through its opening years, 
Before the burden of grief and tears; 

Life when the birds of promise sing, 

And happiness dwells with every thing— 
When the cloud that veils the early morn 
Is gone ere we scarce can say "tis born. 


II. 


Heavily, heaviiy, now we glide, 

For we fight with wind and we fight with tide; 
The day is done, and the shadows fall, 
Darkness soon will envelop all: 

Brave strokes are wanting; come, pull away, 
That we be not lost with the close of day. 


So when we are old, and worn, and gray, 
And friends once with us are pass’d away, 
When we are left to struggle alone, 

With many a weary, weary moan, 

We must not falter nor drop an oar 

Till we land on yonder eternal shore. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Have we a lottery among us? Some complaints 
are made of the manner in which the drawing of the 
Union Home School Presentation Festival has been 
managed ; and the provisions of our State statute rel- 
ative to lotteries are invoked as being applicable to 
such distributions. Every one knows that lotteries 
were formerly considered—if fairly conducted—per- 
fectly legitimate modes of raising money for benevo- 
lent purposes. Thus a large part of the endowment 
of Union College was obtained by a lottery, and there 
have been many similar cases. They are now, how- 
ever, altogether prohibited by the State Constitution, 
and conducting them or selling tickets in them is a 
punishable offense by statute. Recently one or two 
complaints have been made against persons who took 
part in the Union Home School enterprise, charging 
them with violating the law. The first complaint was 
dismissed by the magistrate upon the ground that 
such presentation enterprises were not unlawful, not 
being “lotteries.” Another complaint has been since 
preferred against one of the clerks of Thomas & Co., 
the managers of the Union Home Schoo! Presentation, 
before another magistrate, who took a different view 
of the law, and committed the accused for trial. It is 
said that the question will be carried before the Sa- 
preme Court. 

People take “ good luck” very differently. Mr. Lee, 
who drew the Crosby Opera-honse, in the recent dis- 
tribution at Chicago, is said to have been not at all 
excited when the news first came. He was at first in- 
credulous. But neighbors and friends flocked in upon 
him, and strangers thronged his door, inquiring for 
‘*Mr. Lee, the man that drew the Opera-house;” dis- 
patches came from unknown friends telling him to 
“hold on his ticket ;" until at last even his own 
family, to his unbounded astonishment, began to be- 
lieve in his success. Nevertheless our philosopher 
was not convinced. At length late one evening a 
thundering knock at the door announced another 
man wanting to see “Mr. Lee, who had drawn the 
Crosby Opera-house.” This time there was no mis- 
take. Bowing to Mr. Lee as to a man of property, 
the messenger delivered a letter announcing that he 
was the lucky holder of the winning ticket, the fortu- 
nate possessor of the much-coveted Opera - house! 
Mr. Lee questioned the messenger whether it was 
‘really a fact and no mistake.” The most solemn as- 
eurance was given that there was no mistake about it. 
“Very well,” wrote Mr. Lee to his brother, “I sup- 
pose the Opera-house belongs to me, and I just say to 
you that it is for sale.” 


Quite a different story is told ot the old man who 
drew the prize of $10,000 in greenbacks in the Union 
Home School Presentation. He was poor, and con- 
scientiously opposed to lotteries; but his serup!es 
were overcome by his wife, who had dreamed a dream 
which induced him to purchase a ticket in the lottery. 
He received the check for $10,000 with a tremor of de- 
lirious joy and unnatural excitement. 


We are glad to notice that several of the city mission 
stations have been furnished with newspapers ard 
magazines, especially designed for the free use «f 
working-men; and rooms are suitably prepared, so 
that any who desire may have a comfortable place in 
which to pass a leisure hour pleasantly and profitab! y. 
We understand that there is a good collection of news- 
papers and magazines at No. 27 Greenwich Street, No. 
122 Leonard Street, No. 139 Canal Street, No. 60 Bleeck 
er Street, and No. 273 West Twenty-fifth Street. 


The largest sale of coal ever made in this country 


at public auction occurred last week. The coal was 
the property of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, ard 
came from the Company’s mines at Pittston. There . 
were 208,000 tons, and the whole of it was sold in 
twenty-five minutes. 


Mr. Andrew Boyd, of this city, is collecting every 
available memento associated with President Lincoln. 
He has some thirty bound volumes, and over one hun- 
dred unbound, containing information >ecting him: 
besides large numbers of portraits, badges, medals, 
etc., letters and autographs by Mr. Lin@lu, prospec- 
tuses of books about him, posters for the arrest of the 
assassins—in fine, whatever publication or token, how- 
ever trifling, that relates to the martyred President. 


President Lincoln's old home in Springfield, Mincis, 
is occupied by a family who keep things as nearly as 
possible as they were while he lived in it. It has been 
visited by over fifty thousand people since the aseus- 
sination. 


The Broadway Aerial Bridge is fairly commenced, 
and will probably be completed in abont three weeks. 
We sincerely hope the erection of this bridge will 
render the duties of the policemen, who so untiringly 
escort ladies acroas the crowded thoroughfare in the 
vicinity of Fulton Street, somewhat less onerous. 


A brace of thunder-showers, coming in mid-winter, 
within about a week of each other, is a rare phenom- 
enon, the like of which even the “ oldest inhabitant” 
can scarcely remember. It has been our fortune to 
experience this novelty this winter, as well as many 
other unusual efforts of Nature. 


It is said that Artemus Ward's jokes have been too 
much for him, and that he is seriously ill in London. 
By-the-way, it has been stated by some New York pa- 
per that this noted lecturer ‘‘comes from Ohio.” Un- 
doubtedly he has been in Ohio, and came away again; 
but he is a native of Waterford, Maine. 


If the following, which we clip from an exchange, be 
a fact, it is a fact that somebody ought to be ashamed 
of: 

“An Outdoor Relief Committee in New York last 
week found a girl about 18 years old who erists by 
making trimming at five cents per yard, and is able to 
make only three yards per day of i2 hours. This trim- 
ming is sold by the dealers at 75 cents per yard.” 


Who does not wish —with some ‘‘mentai reserva- 
tions”—that he had chanced to have been a “ native” 
of the country in 1811, or thereabouts. Just look at 
this extract from the prices current at that period. lt 
is taken from a Boston paper of 1511: 

“Butter 13 @ 14 cents; cheese 8 @ 10 cents: cider 

r barrel $2 @ $2 25; flour sup. $9 @ $9 50; beefS @ 

0 cents per pound; pork 6 @ 7 cents; veal 7 @ 9 
cents; mutton 5 @ 7 cents; poultry 12 @ 14 cents; 
eggs per dozen 14 @ 16 cents.” . 

No wonder that some of the older inhabitants long 

for the ‘““good old times !" 


Punch quotes the following advertisement : 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
YOUNG LADY teaches the above in Four Les- 
sons, without any previous knewledge of either. 
—Apply, etc. 

And adds: “There is nothing like frankness. We 
would rather send for the young lady who makes this 
open announcement in a West of England paper than 
for any pretentious person who should puff herself. 

““A good girl. If she has no knowledge of'what she 
is going to teach, she is no worse off than many who 
pretend to a great deal, and we like her candor and 
truthfulness. Is she disengaged?—we mean, matri- 
monially. If so, she may send up her photograph. We 
have several young men on hand.” . 


A nice little stofy is told of General Washington, by 
Patton, which will be fresh to many of our readers; 
and will show him—to wives—in the light of a model 
husband : 

The General and his wife lived happily together, but 
it is evident that, like most hefresses, she was a little 
exacting, and it is highly probable that the great 
Washington was someiimes favored with a curtain- 
lecture. The celebrated authoress, Miss Bremer, re- 
lates that a gentleman once slept at Mount Vernon 
in the room next to that occupied by the master aod 
mistress of the mansion; and when al! the inmates 
were in bed, and the house was still, he overheard, 
through the thin partition, the voice of Mrs. Washing- 
ton. e could not but listen, and it was a curtain- 
lecture which she ———- ber lord. He had done 
something during the day which she thought ought to 
have been done differently, and she was giving him 
her opinions in somewhat animated and quite decided 
tones. The yreat man listened in silence till she had 
done, and then, without a remark upon the subject in 


hand, said: 

“Now good sleep to you, my dear.” 

It is plain the General believed that “it takes twe 
to quarrel.” 

In familiar language we often hear the phrase 
“sleeps like a top” applied to a person completely 
under the influence of Morpheus; and some may inr 
agine that the simile is taken from the’ momentary 
pause of a humming-top when its rotatory motion is at 
the height. But this is not so. Topo, in Italian, ®ig- 
nifies a mouse ; it is the generic name, and applied in 
discriminately to the common monse, field-mouse, and 
dormouse, from which the Italian proverb, “* Bi dorwe 
come un topo,” is derived—Anglice, “ He sleeps like a 
top.” 

A logograph is a kind of charade, in which one word 
is made to undergo several transformations, and to Le 
significant of several things by addition, subtractivn, 
or substitution of letters. The following on the wor! 
Cod is a good example of the logograph: 

Cut off my head, how singular I act! 
Cut off my tail, __—- L appear ; 
Cut off my head and tail—most curions fact- 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there! 
What is my head. cut off? a sounding sea! 
What is my tail cut off? a flowing river! 
Amid their foaming depths I fearless play, 
Parent of softest sounds, though mute forever. 
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GREAT FIRE IN NEW YORK—RUINS OF THE APPLETON BUILDIN 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WINONA. 


P 


School at Winona. 
mensions are 94 by 166 feet. 
As will be observed, the 
pbuilding is three and four 
stories high, exclusive of 
the basement, which will 
be eight feet aboye the sur- 
face when graded, and 11 
feet above the natural sur- 
face. The foundations are 
laid in solid concrete from 
16 to 30 inches deep, and 
the basement walls are of 
dressed magnesian lime- 
stone of a light cream col- 
or. The superstructure is 
composed of hard-pressed 
brick, the facings and or- 
namentation being also of 
dressed limestone. The first 
story will be about 13 feet 
high, the second 16, the 
third 20, and the fourth 23 
feet in the clear. 

The building will contain, 
besides the usual recitation 
and study rooms, a fine lab- 
oratory ; a large calisthenic 
room, devoted exclusively 
to the female pupils - a large 
library; a spacious lecture- 
room; and a museum of 
natural history of the State. 

The building is centrally 
located in the city of Wino- 
na, occupying two squares, 
300 by 670 feet in area. It 
presents an imposing front 
to the Mississippi River. 
In theerear, and at a dis- 
tance of about half a mile, 
is Lake Winona; and bé- 
yond the lake, which is 
about half a mile in width 
by one and a half in length, 
lie the magnificent bluffs of 
this picturesque region, ris- 
ing to a height of about 500 

eet 


This institution was es- 
tablished in 1859, in accord- 
ance with an act of the Leg- 
islature passed in 1858, the 
year in which the State was 
admitted into the Union. 
It was opened for the ad- 
mission of students in Sep- 
tember, 1860. It continued 
in operation with varying 
fortunes for about two 
years, when it was guspend- 
ed, owing to embarrass- 
ments growing out of the 
war, and other causes. The 
Legislature of 1864, howev- 
er, re-established it on a 
permanent basis, giving it 
an annual endowment of 
$5000. It was reopened and 
reorganized in November, 
1864, under the supervision 
of Professor F. 
Puz.irs, A.M., formerly of 
the State N#Pfhal School at 
Albany, New York, but 
more recently Principal of 
the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, at Trenton. 
Since its reorganization its 
progress has been rapid, 
and it has won in a remark- 
able degree the confidence 
.of the people of the State. 
This is evidenced in the 
fact that public sentiment 
enthusiastically sanctions 
legislative appropriations 
for a building of such pro- 
portions as will require 
‘from $80,000 to $100,000 for 


VIEW ON THE TOMBIGBED RIVER, Aba: 
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its completion amd equip- 
ment. 


The recent examinations” 
were attended by the Gov- 
ernor, State officers, and the’ 
members of both branche» 
of the Legislature, who 
traveled 160 miles for the 
purpose. The architect of 

the building is G. P. 
patt, of Chicago. 
The State Normal Board, 
under whose auspices the 
schoo) is eondacted, is com- 
posed of seven members, 
viz.: Dr. J. D. Foun, 
na, President: Hon. H. C. 
Rooers, St. Paul, Secretary; 
Rev. H. J. Parnxer, Austia; 
Hon. Danizt Brcx, Man- 
kata; Hon. N. F. Barnes, 
St. Cloud; Gro. W, 
cott, Esq., St. Paul: and! 
Jossrn Esq., of 
Afton. 

A State which has the sa- 
gacity and the liberality to 
erect such structures as this 
for educational purposes is 
far on the highway to 
greatness. With a present 
school-fund of nearly one 
and a half millions of dol- 

oy lars, and a landed endow- 
ment which must eventu- 
ee ally yield from fifteen to 
twenty millions for the sup- 
port of common aschools, 
Minnesota will soon be im 
the front rank in the march: 
of material and social prog*. 
ress. We heartily congrat- 
ulate her people upon the 
brilliant prospects which 
lie before the “North Star 
State.” 


VIEW ON THE 
TOMBIGBEE. 


Tut “Bigbee,” as it is 
called for short, takes its 
name from the Tombeck- 
bee tribe of Indians, who 
formerly flourished in Ala- 
bama. It is a fine stream, 
running almost 
with the Alabama River to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The sketch was taken 
near St. Stephens, Wash- 
ington County. Below this 
point the banks of the river 
are rather flat, and subject 
to partial inundation. It 
is a rich cotton and corn 
country, and, in the pine 
woogs, quite healthy. The 
roads are exceeding bad, 
and the country unsettled. 
Good land can be bought 
cheap, either woodland or 
cleared; but the facilities 
of intercourse are so limit- 
ed that there is little profit 
in settling except upon the 
rivers or lines of railwag. 


ILLEGAL STILL 
IN ALABAMA. 


Ir being generally imag- 
ined that whisky is one of 
the necessaries of life, it 
could hardly be expected 
that the chivalric native of 
the South should deprive 
himeelf of the inebriating 
fluid. Now to buy whisky 
that has paid a profit to 
half a dozen dealers is more 
expensive than brewing it. 
Then the aforesaid native 
has a constitutional objec- 
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tlon to government taxes, and a large one is gathered 
from the-sale of spirits. Hence the still carries on 
contraband distillation in many a quiet nook of the. 
Southern States. The sketch is from one of these. 


THE GREAT FIRE IN BROADWAY. 


A nprsastrows conflagration which occurred in 
New York Citr on February )2 swept away one 
of the oldest and most valuable landmarks of 
the city. The building destroyed was familiarly 
known as the *‘ Appleton Building.” It was built 
in 1839 by the New York Society Library Asso- 
ciation, and occupied by that and similar asso- 
ciations and the Academy of Design until 1853. 
The narrow entrances to the building and the con- 
tracted stairwavs were nct, however, calculated 
to tempt the public, and the building was aban- 
doned by its originators, and sold in the year 
named to Messrs. Arp.eton & Co., publishers. 
CuyITTeNveN & Co., and others, have occupied 
it as a dry-goods warehouse and salesroom for 
some time. 

The fire ‘was discovered bursting from the 
building about daylight. The flames so com- 
pletely enveloped the building that the engines, 
which were soon on the ground, could do no- 
thing toward suppressing them. Se great was 
the heat that the tireren could not stand in front 
of the building, the flames circling outward with 
# sound and fury perfectly appalling. Within a 
few hours the side and rear walls of the building 
fell, the interior having been burned out, and no- 
thing remained but the front wall, as shown in 
the illustration which we give on page 140, The 
entire loss is estimated at $1,300,000. 


THE ARREST OF A CORPSE. 

Ir was not an army corps-e, but that of a man 
who, when in the fese—or rather, when life was 
in his body—was one of the most distingui 
in his calling. 

Pat shaughnesey was his name. 

He was called Pat for short. Pat's metier was 
t? wheel coal from a raised platform by the side 
of the vessels which lav at our wharf, over a nar- 
row staging, to some coal-bins on the other side 
of a street-which ran down the wharf. This was 
jn soston, where they have respectable wharves, 
and mot the narrow, crowded, rotten concerns 
called’ piers which are the hindrance to com- 
merce in the city of New York. 

‘Lhere may be occupations requiring more gen- 
jus than that of wheeling coal, hut when that 
operation is carried on over a two-foot platform, 
at a height of twenty feet from a cobble-stone 
pavement, it not unly demands a scientific turn 
of mind to guide accurately the turn of the wheel, 
which ali the while is out of sight, but it requires 
a cool head and firm hand, for it is atask of dan- 
ger as well. 

Pat used to boast that he*‘ was a bully wheel- 

er;” he ‘‘could wheel that barrow across Ni- 
agara falls widout winking. Bother your Blon- 
din!” he would say. ‘* Let him put a tub of 
coal in his barrow, and hell say what wheeling 
is!” Ungnestionably Pat was the best wheeler 
in the yard: and barrin’ a spree, which laid him 
up from work for a day or two, he pursued this 
business without any of those accidents which 
befell his less capable or inexperienced brethren. 
But one dav an event occurred against which 
even Pat O'Shanghnesey not provide. The 
plank broke just as he was in the middle of it, 
and poor Pat's head, after a rapid descent, in- 
pinged upon the cobble-stones, arresting the 
circulation of the blood. His wheeling days were 
over. In fact, Pat was a dead Irishman! There 
was great grief in Pat's family over this incident, 
for he was a husband and the father of numerous 
children; there was greater sorrow, if possible, 
among the coal-heavers and the ‘longshoremen, 
for, as they asserted, ‘* He was the pride of the 
trade, an’a harter head an betther fist therewusn’t 
in the First Ward!” ‘There was no help for it, 
however; Mrs. O’Shaughnesey must now depend 
upon her own exertions for a living, and the 
knuckles of the defunct coal-heaver, which had 
imprinted themselves upon many an ensanguined 
countenance, were now stiff with death. 

But there was one satisfaction left to his 
mourning friends: they could ** wake” him, and 
‘*wake” him they would. As Henry, the fore- 
man of the yard, and I had been friends of the 
deceased, we were honored by an invitation to 
the ceremony. Neither of us had ever witnessed 
this singular method of an attempt to raise the 
dead ; both our curiosity and respect for the mem- 
ory of Pat led us to accept the invitation. 

It was a sloppy, slippery, foggy night as we 
arrived at the entrance to the dark alley-way 
where the O'Shaughneseys lived. A dismal hole 
jt was, end as we peered into its obscurity we 
might have thought it uninhabited but for the 
screams and yells, wild and inhuman, which re- 
echoed in the passage, reminding me of the howl 
of the coyotes on the prairie feasting upon the 
carcass of some dead animal. 

‘* Black Alley,” the locality where my com- 
panion and | now found ourselves, was of bad 
reputation. ‘The quiet citizen whose business 
called him through this neighborhood always gave 
it a wide berth. Men and women had been vio- 
lently killed there.. It was the theatre of endless 
quarrels and fights. The police never entered 
Black Alley except when well armed, and then 
in squads. I knew the place very well, and had 
passed in the daytime, when a ray of sunshine 
résted across the topmost story of the high stone 
building, revealing the misery and filth within. 
Jo-night the place is black indeed. As we pro- 
ceeded up the narrow inclosure the light from 
dirty, patched windows faintly struggled through 
the misty darkness. Our feet were entangled in 
heaps of garbage, or we stumbled into pools of 
mud and water, while the breath was almost suf- 
fucated with the goisome smells which filled the 


air. A narrow, forbidding cavern was this, with 
no outlet but that of the way by which we came. 

‘*A nice hole for the cholera is this!” said 
Henry, as he halted for a moment upon a bit of 

stone. 

**It looks—what we can see of it—more like 
one of the entrances to the infernal dominions,” 
I replied. ‘* And there are a legion of devils just 
let loose,” I continued, as a chorus of howls broke 
forth in one of the houses near by. 

‘*This must be the wake,” said Henry. 

**T should think so. But let tis see if we can 
get into the place.” 

Guided by the noise, which had now reached 
a symphonic volume, variety, and continuity, we 
climbed a narrow stairway, and without knock- 
ing, entered the room from which the sound pro- 
ceeded. I shall never forget the sight and sound 
and smell which met my senses at that moment. 
The central object which attracted my atten- 
tion was a mahogany coffin, which was placed 
upon two wooden stands in the centre of the 
room. This evidently, and as I had reason aft- 
erward to know, encased the mortal remains of 
the late Pat O’Shaughnesey. Two tallow-can- 
dies sputtered and dri from the nozzles of 
black bottles, which ed either end of the 
coffin. On its centre stood two other bottles, 
which did not bear candles, while several partial- 
ly filled or empty glasses and cups supported the 
bottles in their unhappy position. 

There were one or two small tables in the 
room. These were covered with jugs and bot- 
tles, while the assemblage of heart-stricken 
mourners were holding fast to mugs and cups 
and glasses, drinking therefrom now and then 
with pathetic devotion. There must have been 
twenty or more of these people, men and women, 
crowded into that small, filthy den. Some were 
sitting; others standing; all drinking, smoking, 
and howling. 

‘*Whillew! whil-il-illew! arrah he wuz a 
brave lad, he wuz!” yelled a brawny female near 
me. I at once recognized her as the most suc- 
cessful cotton-stealer on the wharf. 

‘Will yez tell me, now,” shouted a coal- 
heaver, as he staggered toward us to give us wel- 
come, ‘‘did yez have a betther wheeler on the 
place than Pat, who’s on his way to heaven, God 
bless him !” 
Our questioner tried to make the sign of the 
cross as he finished his remark, but his inebriated 
finger wandered somewhat. ‘Truth, however, 
and the evident objection of making any other 
answer, compelled me to admit that ‘* Pat was a 
bully wheeler.” But my reply was lost in the 
‘*arrahs,” the whill-e-e-e-lews,” prolonged for 
many seconds, the groans, the yells, which burst 
forth at the moment. 

** You'll take a drink?” demanded my friend 
of the inflamed visage. 

‘Certainly, and glad of the chance;” and I 
took the fiery poison and adroitly threw it on the 
floor. 

‘* We have made a mistake to come here,” I 
said to my friend in an undertone. ‘‘ Let us 
keep together, and get out as soon as possible.” 
‘** Do you see that fellow in the corner talking 
to the man with a blue jacket ?” 

‘*Yes,” I replied; ‘that is the man who was 
sent to the House of Correction for stealing iron 
on the wharf. How is it heis outso soon? We 
must keep an eye on him.” 

By this time Henry and I had gained a place 
near the window, where we could the better sur- 
vey the scene, and at the same time get a breath 
of air. A strange sight it was, where the solemn 
and the ridiculous, the grotesque and the pathet- 
ic were strangely mingled—a picture for the pen- 
cil of Doré and Gavarni combined. At the head 
of the coffin sat the widow, her face buried in her 
hands, while she rocked her body to and fro in 
paroxysms of grief. To her, thought and 
consciousness lay within the four walls of that 
thin coffin. She seemed to ask for no sympathy ; 
she received none from that beastly, drunken 
crowd surrounding her. Beating the air with 
their arms, crying to the Holy Mother, shouting 
the prowess of the dead man, boasting of their 
own, some were singing, others praying, many 
cursing. Surely these were demons, and not 
men and women. 

Suddenly one of the group we had noticed 
when we first entered the room jumped upon a 
table and shouted : 

“*It’s sacrilege, it’s sacrilege upon the Holy 
Church to have a d—d Protestant at a Catholic 
wake!” 

‘*That’s truth,” screamed another. ‘‘ What 
are they here for? It’s a shame, it is!” 

**Oh, howld your dirthy jaw,” remarked one 
of the gentlemen who had asked us to the feast. 

**Out wid the Protestant blackguards,” came 
from the crowd in significant chorus. 

“**We'll say about. that,” was the response of 
our friends; and in an instant, without further 
conversation, these hot-headed mourners were as- 
saulting each other right and left. The bottles 
flew in all directions: an earthen mug laid open 
the cheek of my friend, I received an ugly blow 
on the head. Henry was a medium-sized, com- 
pactly-built man. Hecould strike an awful blow. 
I am of a rather big-boned, muscular make, and 
we delayed as little as was consistent with polite- 
ness in reaching the door. In fact, we struck 
right and left, not minding much who went down. 
The row was by this time really terrific; the air 
was rent with howls, and curses, and groans; 
the women screaming at first, and then taking a 
hand in the fight. In the mélée over went the 
coffin on the floor. Two or three of the wakers, 
with pious intent, in the midst of the whirling to 
and fro, took it in their arms and tried to replace 
it upon the stand, but the crowd which surged 
from one side to the other defeated their pur- 


pose. 
“* Kill the Protestant baste!” yelled our friend 
from the House of Correction, at the same time. 


striking furiously at me with the leg of a table. 


I caught it as it fell and wrenched it from his 
oe Quick, are get the door open! I will 
keep them away for a while,” I cried to my com- 
panion, and with my newly-found weapon I soon 
made a clear space in front of me. ‘The move- 
ment saved us, but it was the death of the corpse ; 
for the crowd of infuriated, but now somewhat 
dismayed, Irishmen gave way before the rise and 
fall of my bludgeon. The men who bore the cof- 
fin were pushed irresistibly backward toward the 
window. One of them shouted: 

‘‘ Take care, the windi, the windi!” and then 
there was a great crash of broken glass, and to 
my horror, which feeling was instantly lost in a 
supreme sense of the ludicrous, I saw the coffin 
with its end up disappear through the window. 
We at once sprang down the stairs, upsetting sev- 
eral persons in our descent. It was full time we 
had gotten away, for Black Alley was alive with 
its denizens of roughs and jail-birds who had 
rushed out to take part in the row. The unusual 
phenomena of a coffin falling in their midst ar- 
rested their steps. 

We had barely time to see the shattered frag- 
ments of the mahogany and the sadly-abused 
body of Pat white cere- 
ments of the grave were shockingly stained by 
the filth in which it had rolled, when we heard 
the sharp click of a watchman’s rattle, and a 
party of these guardians of the night rushed in, 
using their billies and hooks in an energetic but 
somewhat promiscuous way. Fortunately, we 
were recognized by them, and kept our heads 
unbroken. But the Black Alleyians and the 
*“*wakers” were taken prisoners, and, headed by 
the removed to the station-house. 

We afterward that Pat was decently 
buried; but no amount of personal friendship 
has induced us since to accept an invitation to a 


become parties to the ARREST OF 
4 Corpse. 


Acrerts Wantrp.—For a new patent article 
just introduced in the market. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen can make a respectable living, from $5 to 
$20 per day. For information, inclose your en- 
velope, addressed and stamped, to Stewart & 
Stevens, No. 840 Broadway, New York. 


** Burneti’s reputation is a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the excellence of his preparations.” —Bur- 
weTT's Standard Flavoring Extracts and Cocoa- 
ine for the Hair, &c.— Boston Journal. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


>\NAUSEOUS ; 
Taken without Taste or Smell, by using 


Dundas Dick & .Co’s 
Soft Capsules, 
Containing pure a of very best quality. 


Cod-liver oil with quinine, | Norwegian tar, 
Cod-liver oil with iodide | And all other nauseous 


of iron, 


med 
ea Ask for Dick's Soft Capsules, and take no others. 
Sold by d rally. VICTOR E. MAU 
110 Reade Rew York, Wholesale Agent. 


Great advantage derived by exhausted and weak 
persons from the use of 


Hoff’s Malt Extract 


BEVERAGE OF HEALTH. 

Since the recent introduction of this celebrated 
HEALTH BEVERAGE, the og oy of American 
Science, as well as of the Public, is so unanimous 
that HOFF’"S MALT EXTRACT begins to become 
as popular here as in Europe.; 

t is recommended to weak persons wag and 
for ladies of delicate constitution especially (also to 
ladies nursing, or after exhausting sickness); and, as 
a proof of ite efficacy in such —> we publish ex- 
tracts of a few city letters to Mr. Hoff of Berlin, or to 
Hoff’s Depot for rica, No. 542 Broadway: 

New York, Jan. 9, 19867. 

Dear Mr. Horr,—My physician has advised my wife 
to use your Malt Extract instead of Porter or Ale, and 
she is much benefited by it. Please to send again, &c. 

J. 168 Lexington Avenue. 
zw York, Jan. 26, 1867. 

Dear Mz. Horr,—The best results were produced 
on the suffering condition of my lady by your Malt 
Extract Beverage of Health. 

Joun Zettize, No. 168 East Twelfth St. 
New Yoru, Jan. 25, 1867. 
Mr. Horr,—I am obliged to. say that my lady is 
tly benefited by the use of your Malt Extract. It 
not only a very pleasant beverage but also a very 
efficacious one, and strengthens the stomach as well as 
the nerves and the whole system. (Follows order.) 

— 273 Ninth Avenue. 

o Hoff's Depo roadway. 

New van. 26, 1867. 

Dear Ste, —I thank for the wonderful effects of 
— Malt Extract. Since six years I suffered great) 

rom general weakn but the nourishing matters of 
our erage of Health have given me new strength. 

lease to send &c. 


Kariore Son 

PRICE SIX DOLLARS 

One dozen and upward delivered to any part of this 

city and suburbs free of charge. Sold by the principal 
druggists and grocers. 


ASBY’'S Androo Johnson's Comic Life and Western 
Trip. It's rich, contains 40 “ Kurus Kuts.” 100,000 
sold. ed free, 10 for $1; 100 for $8; ~ copy, 
20 cents. Address HUNTER & CQ., Hinsdale, N. a 


YOUNG AMERICA FOR MARCH. 
iJ Now Ready. With extraordi Novelties and 
beautiful Engravings, Stories, Games, Puzzles, &., &c. 
15 cents; yearly, $1 50, with a pearl-handled two-blade 


Ludlow 8t. 
P DOZEN. 


Knife, worth $1, or a Microsco Compass, or a good 
Box of Paints, as a premium. Mis Broadway, N.Y 


wake, -and for no possible consideration would | 
ever again 


—— 


| The Largest Collection of Seeds 


EVER OFFERED IN AMERICA. 


Full and explicit directions for cultivation are giten 
our new 


AMATEUR CULTIVATORS’ GUIDE 


TO THE * 


Kitchen and Flower Garden. 
NOW READY. : 


A descriptive work of 150 pages, fully {1) 
a beautiful colored plate and 100 en 
ing a list of over 2500 varieties of Flower and Verca. 
ble Seeds; also 150 varieties of the choicest Fretich 
— ea Gladiolus. All the Novelties, both of the 
ve wor toa 
ceipt of 25 cents. ny address on re- 


WASHBURN & CO., Mrrona> 
Horticultural Hall, Boston’ Mase 


“Tenia NSolium.” 


Probably among the most terrible of the m " 
man ills is the generally in the 
tines of the “‘ Tenia Solium,” or Common Tape Warm 
These monsters are often solitary, but sometimes are 
found in numbers, though less numerous, fortunately 
than the other intestinal worms. They sometimes oc. 
cur in childhood, but more frequently after puberty 
and females are more subject to them than males’ 
They also frequently exist in large and tangied 
bunches, interfering mechanically with the proper per- 
formance of the intestinal functions, aud when the 
tery of their presence is communicated to the 
patient the fearful condition of the mind adds largely 
to the misery of the physical suffering. It is an inter. 
esting matter to follow the “‘ books” in the treatment 
for the expulsion of these monsters, if for no other 
reason than to study the prescribed variety. The cils 
of turpentine, castor, and olive; pomegranate bark ; 
male fern, kooso, kammela, pumpkin-seed, cervadi!la, 
oxide of silver, et id omne ua, have each had their 
day. It is equally interesting and very important to 
a that the standard preparation known to the 
world as 


Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Vermifuge 


has effected dislodgement and expulsion oi the tg 
worm when all other medicines failed. Certainly the 
remedy should be procured and tested by all whose 
symptoms indicate the existence of the worm. 

g@~ Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. 
McLANE’'S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, manufuc- 
tured by FLEMING BROS., of PITTSBURG, Pa. A!! 
other vermifuges are, in om gery worthless. This 
efficacious remedy can now be had at all respectable 


me 
one genuine without signature of 
(8.] FLEMING BROS. 


Bartlett’s Sewing 
Machines. 


A New Srvrtz, for use by Hand or Foot, at #25. 

THE CHEAPEST GOOD SEWING MACHINES. 

Every Bartlett Machine is warRanTED for 10 years. 

All genuine Bartlett Machines have the trade-mark, 
**Bartlett Sewing Machine Co., New York,” in gilt 
lettere upon the shield on the arm. 

Beware of Inrzinerrs and of Boevs Machines. | 

gw” There is lamepiate Orenine for a few first- 
class AGENTS. 

J. W. BARTLETT, Patentee. Principal Office, 549 
Broadway, New York. 

Clergymen or’others sending an order for three ma- 
WILL BE GIVEN aN Extsa Maonine Freee or 

HARGE. 


THE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE. 


Spring Fashions, Elegant Engravings, Entertaining 
Stories, Poems, Music, full-size Patterns, and other 

lendid Novelties, in the March No. of DEMOREST'S 

ONTHLY MAGAZINE. Now Ready. Sold every 
where. Single copies, 30 cts., mailed free; yearly, $3, 
with a valuable premium. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


TRUNK ENGINES. 
ROOT’S PATENT. 


Of 5,10, 20, and 40 Horse Power, 
(Larger sizes when ordered,) 


Of the most compact and peeres construction, at 
ow prices, by the 


Root Steam Engine Company; 


SALESROOM 155 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 


DRUNKENNESS CURED 


Uruam's Antrpore. Sent by mail for $1 by 8.C. 
UPHAM, 25 South 8th St., Philadelphia. Circulars free. 


FISHING TACKLE, 
In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 55 
Nassau 8t., one door from Maiden Lane, New ork. 


BARTLETT'S NEEDLE FACTORY. 
Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 2 
gw NEEDLES for ALL the SEWING MACHINES 
Sent post free every where. Also, 
The BARTLETT BURNISHED HAND NEEDLES. 
200 of any or all sizes, Sharps or Betweens, for 50 cent’. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
Special Trade Sale, 


From February 20 to April 1, 
1867. 


Catalogue sent to the Trade on application. 
Now Ready... 
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THE IMMENSE PROFITS 


TEA TRADE. 


The Proprietors of Tar Great Amrrican Tea Company became fally convinced, several years ago, that the 
consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on these articles of every-day con- 
sumption, and therefore organized the Great AMERICAN TEA Company to do away, as far as possible, with 
these enormous drains upon the consumers, and to supply them with these necessaries at the smallest pos- 

ible price. 
T To ston our readers an idea of the profits which have been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

ist. The American House in China or Japan makes large protits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

od. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

sd. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator cells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

éth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 

0 per cent. 

Rb. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer gells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT UE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we pro- 
pore to show why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
pan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs —— the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can rece ve their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehonses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed pod wm upaclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person Wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
rice List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in separate pack- 
ages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so that there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each paity getting exactly what he orders and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide eqaitably among ihemselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, 
if desired, send thé goods by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a poem oe aa package to the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send uo complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties vetting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


rages, and 
China and Ja- 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Pric +s, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will show. All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


Price-List. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best | JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ tb. 
OOLONG (black), T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® Ib. 


$1 25 @ Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25} IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 @ Ib. 
t ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 


MIXED (black and green), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 | $1 10, best $1 20 ® tb. 
ib. |” GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50 ® Ib. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping in mind health, economy, and a high degree of 
pleasure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo-Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens, English Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the finest imported. 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of the 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St, Corner of Church St. (Post-Office Box 5643), New York City. 
- COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffec, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c, best 4c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and 
Families, who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfust and 
Dinner Coifee, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest perhaps in the country. We run three engines con- 
stantly, and sometimes four or five, in roasting and grinding our Coffee. Our Coffee buyers are experts, who 
examine most of the Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for our trade. We employ the most 
experienced and skillful roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cooked in a perfect manner. 
It is always fresh, for our orders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. ; 

A considerable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years is picked while the pods are green, 
and subjected to artificial heat to open the pods, This is not so good as that which ripens in the natural way 
upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer thoroughly understands this business, and can readily distinguish the 
hutnrally ripened from the artificially cured; and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as they arrive, and our trade is so large that it takes all the best lote. This is what gives 
our Coffee a superior flavor to many others, and the same flavor it used to have in days long gone by. Itisa 
common saying that most Coffee does not taste as well as it formerly did. The reason for it is that a consid- 
erable proportion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but the fully ripe, rich-flavored Coffee. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and gmall stores (of which ciass we are supplying a thou- 
sands, all of which are doing well), can have their orders pon and faithfully filled; and in case,of Clubs 
eee have each party’s name marked on their package and directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 

esey Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

r 
Orden. Trroumpn, January 7, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company, Nos. 31 and 883 Vesey Street, New York: ; 

Ginrs,—My last order came to hand in good condition, and gave entire-satisfaction. I herewith send you 
- ther order, all new names, and all farmers. Please send as good tea as you sent before, and you will hear 

rom us again. 


Many thanks for the complimentary package. Yours truly, H. H. Worsuey. 
Please ship to Mendota (by express), Lasalle Co., DL 
4 the. Young Hyson...... O. Billings..........at $1 25...... $5 00 
4 tbe. Young Hyson...... Wm. Austin ........ 1 5 
4 ths. Youny Hyson...... TP, « 1 5 00 
4 tbs. Young Hyson...... 00 at 1 @...... 5 00 
4 Its. Youny Hyson...... C.C. Webster....... 2 5 
4 ibs. Young Hyson...... John Quigley....... 3 5 00 
4 tbs. Youny Hyson...... James Quigiey..,... 5 00 
4 ibs. Young Hyson...... D. Weatgate........ 2, oe 5 
4 tbs. Young Hyron...... oc 5 00 
8 ths. Young Hyson...... E. Chrystler ........ 1 3 75 
3 Ibs. Young Hyson...... S. B. Gillett. ........ at 1 25...... 3 75 
.. S. B. Gillett......... at 1 @.....- 1 00 
2 Ibe. Youny Hyson...... D. Parsons.......... at 1 2...... 2 50 
2 tbs. Japan D. Parsons.......... at 1 265...... 2 50 
2 tbs. Young Hyson......H1. Presher...... 2 50 
2 tbs. Young Hyson......Mr. Hewlett ........ab 1 25...... 2 50 
51 tbe. $63 50 


_,.\-B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
+cus and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


31 and 33 Vesey Srrret, nzan Cuvrcu. Post-Office Box No. 6643, New York City. 
rt We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner 


With the COTTAGE PRESS 
and the printing material ac- 
companying it every man can 
do his own printing neatly, 


TO LET, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
easily manage the largest size. more or new. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 
HIS out a previous knowledge of 
testimonials, &c., sent free to KALDENBERG & SON, Manufac- 
ograms, Portraits, &c., cut to order. 
26 Ann Street, 
GOLD PENS. Baby Jumpers, Propellors, Self-Operating Swings 


_ > ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


EVERY Square, and Upright Pianos, Melodeons, and Cabi- 
are so simple in construction 
with each office, enabling the HORACE WATERS. 
Send for circular. 4 and 6 John St. 
~ prices and showing styles, Pensrepointed,50c. | Toys. Send fo lar to LEWIS P. T 


net Organs. THE BEST MANUFACTURED 
MAN that a boy ten years old can at bargains from $60 to $225. Old Pianos taken in 
purchaser to go at work with- 
ing a full description, prices, MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 
All { 
ADAMS PRESS CO., goods warranted genuine. Mon; 
PRINTER, 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 
Ymail. E.S. Johnson & Co., 44 Nassau St., N.¥. City. | 479 Broadway, New York, 


of Church Street—large double store. 
WATERS’S GRAND, 
quickly, and cheaply. They 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos 
Printed Instructions are sent War , No. 481 Broadway, New y ork 
printing. A circular, contain- 
= Our specimen sheets of — “aa turers of genuine Meerschaum Pipes. 
WN ype, cuts, &c., ten cents. 5 i | The best Meerschaums at a fair price. 
Pipes repaired, boiled, mounted, &c. 
New York. 
_The largest assortment in the city. Send forcircular, | Musical Strin —— Cradies, Invalid Chairs, and 
r Circu IBBALS, | 


~ 


Dr. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
for the radical cure of Piles, Prolapsus, « 
without an operation or medicine, relieves the 
worst case in Five Minutes, and has never 
failed to effect a permanent cure. Send fora 
circular. Sold by Druggists generally. Dis 
count to Dealers. Agents yauted every where. 
Sent by mail on receipt of FA 00. 

J. B. ROMAINE, Mawsacer, 
574 Broadway, New York. 


West Wivretn, Herkimer Co., N. Y., July 2, 1866.—Dearn Str: The Instrument which | purchased from 
you a short time since is giving entire satisfaction, and I believe it will effect 4 radical cure, as | am nearly 
cured now. When I sent for your Pile Instrument I was confined to, my bed with the Piles. (This was the 
2ist of last April.) After I had used it tortwo days I was able to work in my shop, and have not lo=t a day since. 
I have been afflicted with the Piles more than 12 years, and I feel as though I can recommend your Instru- 
ment as the only reliable remedy for the speedy cure of Piles. Yours truly, Natuanret Towrsrys. 

171 Warrr Srreer, N. Y.. Ava. 29. 1565. 

This is to certify that I have used Dr. Gilbert's Pile Instrument and Labricatiag Balm tor external and iteh- 

ing Piles of long standing, and am perfectly cured. I also recommended the Instrument to a friend at slip, 


L.1., and he said he never had any thing do him as much good in his life, and he has suffered for years. If 
any body wants to know more about it, refer them to me at my office on Newtown Creek, near the Bridge, 


AvranamM Myzrs. 
84 Sovra Nintu Srrest, December 11, 1866. 
J. B. Romarve: Dear Sre,—For fifteen years I have been more or less troubied with the Piles, and for past 
five years I have been unfit for any business. At three different times the Piles pretruded so mach that I bad 
to call in a doctor and force them back. It was during one of these attacks | was handed an advertisement 
of Dr. Gi.bert’s Patent Pile Instrument. I procured one, and used it every moruing for three weeks: it helped 
me so much I felt I was cured. I still use it, and 1 go to my business every day, which I have not dene jn sev- 
eral years. Yours, &c., J. W. Coawr. 
It bas entirely cured my folks after they kad given up all ho They had been troubled over eight years, 
and are now entirely weil. All thanks to your valuable remedy. If the above is of any u-e io you it can be 
used at your diseretion. Believe me, &c., Ws. E. Cuapty, Chapin, Brome!) & Co., 5 Spruce St., N. ¥ 
Crxctnnati, Novem 1, 1866.—Mr. J. B. Romatne: Dear Six,—tThe relief which I have already experi- 
enced from the use of your Instrument is a great blessing to one who has suffeted about forty vears with this 
dreadful disease. Respectfully, Grirriy Taytior, M.D. 
Turety-Fovrrns Srrert Ferry, New Yous, Apri! 2, 1866. 
Dr. Gripert,—After suffering with the Itching Piles for more than fifteen years, I have been entirely cured 
by using yout Instrument and Balm less than two weeks. Trul yours, Bensauin Demir, Ferry Master. 
De Camp Hosrrrat, N.Y.H., Davin’s Istanp, Sept. 18, 1865.—I can cheerfully recommend its use from the 
resulte of the cases tested that came under my observation. Yours, Lewis Gkaves, A. A. Surceuon, U.S.A. 
Please call and examine hundreds of other convincing Testimonials. q 


First Premium and Iuprovep, the embodiment of 
practical utility and extreme simplicity. pane 
patented May 13, 1862; Improvement patented June 9 
1863, with onimprne attachment; sews with pous.e or 
SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS, Making stxTEEN stitches 
toeach evolution vf the wheel. Will Gatuer, 
FLE, SHIRE, TUCK, BUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c. Cheapest 
and strongest machine manufactured. 

“With single or doubie thread, it does the 
stitching exactly like hand-sewing.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL OOMPLETE, sent on receipt of 
the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents want- 
ed every where. Address all orders, FAMILY GEM 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, office 102 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


Greenpoint. 


HISKERS.—We .dety any one to produce any 
thing equal to our preparation for the growth 
of the Beard or hair. Perfectly harmless. ‘Sent by 
mail for 50 cents and J red stamps. Address 
D. & T. MORRILL, Boston, Mass. 


NDELLIBLE PENCIL, for marking Linen, &c. 
Better than Ink—warranted indellibie. Will not 
blot—will last a lifetime. Splendid ease mailed, -eal- 
ed, for 50 ct@.; 12 ior $4 Avents wanted, 
Address “PENCIL CO.,” Hinedale, N--H. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOK MARCH, 1867. 


Conrents: 
THE DODGE CLUB; Oh ITALY IN MDCCCLIX. 
& 3.—Dick!—Here | invite my 
Friends.—The Clab.—The Place Vendome.— Keep 
it, Buttons !—That’s a Hote. Bill.—Cicero against 
Verres.—Sac-t-r-r-re :—Number 729.—Horror: De- 


Curls! Curls! 


Samples 


SENT FREE. spair!— Those Italians. —Geno&r, the Superb, — 
heir Neble Exceilencies.—Lazaruni and Maca- 
roni. 


A sample of Pror. Rons'’s Cvetiqve will be sent free 
to any address. The Curtiqvx will curl the straight- 
est hair on the first application (without injury) in soft, 
luxuriant, beautiful flowing curls. Address, with 
Stamp, Prof. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ohio. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR. — 
(Sixt! Paper. 

laicrior.—The Fortsmvuth. 
—The Narrow Passage.—An Explosicn.—Buarat 
Railroad Bridge, Narrow Passage Creek.— ihe 
Peaked Mountaia from New Market.—You know 
Swartz.—The Aristocracy.—-“Jordau is a Hard 
Road to Travel." —Lowering the Flag. 

If I WERE RICH. 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSANL SPIDERS 

Is. and Spider. -Its_Co- 

coon.—Scorpion.—__ My gale.—Spicer in the Eg¢g.— 
Reel for Spider’s Silk.—Nephila Plumipes.—The- 
ridion.—Torn Cotoon.—Sundry Cocoons.—Chalci- 
dian.—Small Cotoon.—Web Fpeira Riparia.— 
igg‘Bag.—Parts of Epeira.— Trenty-ihree Lins- 
trations. 

OUR EXPECTED GUESTS. 

A BRACE OF BOYS. 

“RUM CREETERS IS WOMEN.” 

THE VIRGINIAN: IN TEXAS. 

Cuaptrer X. Out mn a Nortter. 

Cuaprer XI. The Night oi the Fire. 

Cuaptrer XII. Mr. Roland. 

LAURA'S LOVERS. 


TO CONSUMPTIVE SUFFERERS. 


WINCHESTER’y 


GENUINE 


7 “OF oi 
Lim Eann sod. 
IS THE 3PECIFIC REMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPFTION. 


ALSO FOR 


Nervous and General Debility 


Female Weaknesses, and all or Tur oR NW 
Nervous anp Bioop Systems. CIRCULARS and OUR 
ADVICE FREE TO ALL INQUIRERS. _@§ Patoe: | ALEXANDER T. STEWART. 
$1 and ¢2 per Bottle; Six small or three large for $5, | EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


by Express. Sold by Druggists generally. Address MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
J. WINCHESTER & CO., 36 John St., N. Y. NP EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


 KALOOLAH. 
G. P PUTNAM & SON 


Publish this Day: 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copv for One Year. . . . $4 0 
An Extra Copy cratia for every Club of Fivr Sunsorta- 
ERS, at $4 0V each, or 6 Copies for $29 00. 
Macazine and Harper’s togeth- 
er, one year, $8 00. 


L 
KALOOLAH: The Adventures of Jona. Romer, of y 
Circulation 112.000. 


Nantucket. By W.S. Mayvo,M.D. With Two Ilus- 

trations by Darizy. 12mo, pp. 00. $2 25. 

“The most singular and captivating romance since 
‘Robinson Journal. 

‘** By far the most fascinating and entertaining book 
we haye ever read since we were fascinated the 


The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 


ing low rates: 


graceful inventions of the Arabian Nights.”— One Page. ... Sonn On 

of Popular Works. 16mo. Price, 7 cents each. te wh ty . line for a less space. Average, eiglit 
The first is 

IRVING'S TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Complete, HARPER & BROTHERS, Preiisures. 
with Six Steel Plates. 16mo, Paper. 75 cents. - 


Circulation rearly 100,900. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 


One Copy for Ome Year. . . . . $4 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 1 00 
And ah Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of 
Five Scasorisers, at $4 60 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Payment invariably in advance. 
Tue Bocnp or Weexty from the 
commencement will be eefft to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 


Cloth Binding . 
@ialf Moroceo ... 


Il. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSEHOLD LIBRARIES. 
12mo, paper. 10 cents. 


OU can now keep Copies of all your Letters in the 
4 PENN LETTER BOOK, without using either 
Copying Press or Water. . Send for price-list ; or Copy- 
ing Book,300 pages, and bottle of Pann INATANTANEOUS 
te on receipt of $3 50. 

ade only at the PENN M'F"G WORKS. Offic 
115 Arch Btreet, Philadelphia. 


The Parlor Steam Engine 


+, Is free from danger. It will diffuse a delicious per- 
fame when required. Sent postpaid for $1 00 by O. A. 


. » $T 00 per Volume. 
- - 10 00 


From Scientific American, Jan. 26.—Chase’s Improved Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
Dollar Microscope, although perfect in every part, is 


retailed at the low price of $1. Grent inducements t Terms To ApveRTisEes.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
agents. Sample sent by mail on vecsien Of 00. Bd. per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 
dress O. N. Cnasz, No. 3 Lime Street, Boston, or | Advertisements, each insertion. 

Fow.sr & Wits, No, 889 Broadway, New York. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


SURE PILECURE. 


class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow- 
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